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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


W. Kaye Lams 
Public Archives of Canada 


This evening I propose to talk shop. Within a few weeks it will be 
ten years since I was appointed Dominion Archivist. In this paper, 
which might well be entitled “Reminiscences of a Ten-Year-Old”, I should 
like to discuss briefly some of the things we have tried to do in the Public 
Archives of Canada since 1948, to suggest one or two things we may try 
to do in the future, and finally, to say a word or two about the relations 
between archivists and historians. 


The work of the Archives falls naturally into two parts: our efforts 
to secure additional historical material, and our efforts to make the 
collections in our possession known and readily available for purposes 
of research. 


In the perspective of later years I would expect the transformation 
of the Archives into a full-fledged public record office to take first place 
in the history of the department in the past decade. This was a project 
of long standing, for it had been proposed in 1903 and recommended 
strongly by a Royal Commission in 1914. But no adequate building was 
provided, and nothing was actually accomplished. Indeed, the Archives 
building on Sussex Drive was really an impediment, since neither the 
building nor its site could be expanded sufficiently to provide the great 
amount of space a record office would require. In my first report as 
Dominion Archivist I commented upon the problem as follows: 


The solution would appear to be the construction of a large half-way house 
for departmental files, controlled and staffed by the Public Archives, but not 
necessarily situated in downtown Ottawa. To this depository the departments 
would be invited to send all records not required for day-to-day use. As long 
as any reference to files was required, the Archives staff would service and 
produce the necessary papers on request. When they ceased to be of interest 
to a department, records would be reviewed by Archives personnel, and those 
containing material of permanent historic interest would be transferred to the 
Archives proper. The rest would be destroyed. 


In essentials, this is the plan that has since been carried into effect. 
In January 1956 the Department of Public Works completed and handed 
over to the Archives a new Records Centre in Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa 
West. Its size and equipment are commensurate with the purpose it is 
designed to serve. Each of its five floors is almost an acre in area; the 
initial order for equipment provided 20 miles of shelving; a second order 
has since added another 20 miles; the ultimate capacity of the building 
is 62 miles. In its first two years in operation, the Centre absorbed 
dormant and dead files that cleared 67,900 square feet of floor space 
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(more than an acre and a half) in offices, vaults, filing rooms and 
miscellaneous storage spaces in other buildings in the Ottawa area. In 
the month of April alone the staff dealt with 3,200 requests for reference 
service from departments that have sent material to the Centre, and 
Archives trucks picked up and delivered borrowed files twice a day. 


The existence of the Centre is of considerable importance from the 
point of view of the day-to-day functioning of the Government, since it 
clears the way for marked improvements and economies in records 
management. For the historian it is still more important, because it 
means that older records — the official archives of the future — will for 
the most part fall automatically into the hands of the Archives as they 
drop out of departmental use. The selection of material to be retained 
permanently will then be made by archivists who by training are qualified 
to take a long-term view, instead of by departmental filing staffs, who 
cannot be expected to draw a very fine distinction between discarding 
and housecleaning. 


To sum up: The space problem has been solved for some time to 
come (and, I may add, solved so economically that there will probably 
be no difficulty in securing a second Records Centre if and when it 
becomes necessary); the Public Archives is in a position to help depart- 
ments and agencies with their record problems, and the danger of whole- 
sale destruction of departmental records of long-term value would seem 
to be definitely a thing of the past. 


The second major development of recent years has been the growth 
of our collection of post-Confederation private political papers. I should 
be the last person who would wish to disparage in the slightest the 
magnificent achievements of my predecessor, Sir Arthur Doughty, but I 
am reminded at this point of an interview I had some years ago with a 
distinguished European archivist. The subject of the interview was to 
be the microfilming of historical documents, and kindly members of the 
great man’s staff warned me that I must proceed cautiously and not expect 
too much. “Remember,” they said, “that he is not really interested in 
anything that has happened since 1450.” If we substitute 1867 for 1450, 
I think the same remark could be made quite fairly about Doughty. He 
loved the romance and colour of the days of early exploration and 
colonial wars and colonial rivalries. But no foreign war later than 1815 
has really touched Canadian soil, and the prestige of the aristocracy and 
of titles waned with the coming of responsible government and the 
gradual decline in the political importance of the office of governor- 
general. Doughty added to the Archives the finest collection of private 
papers in existence relating to the Seven Years War, and such key early 
political collections as the Durham Papers, the Elgin-Grey Papers, and the 
Macdonald Papers. But after that the programme faltered, perhaps 
because Confederation still seemed recent to someone born seven years 
before it took place. Yet Canada as we know it today is largely the 
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creation of the years since 1867, and an adequate collection of political 
papers to document the last ninety years is clearly essential if we are to 
understand the history of this eventful period. 


Efforts to fill the gap have met with most gratifying success. Thanks 
to the interest and generosity of many friends and donors, many 
important collections of papers have come — and are still coming — to 
the Public Archives. Most of them consist of original papers; a few 
collections housed elsewhere are represented by microfilm copies. The 
papers of the prime ministers are a case in point. In the Archives we 
now have the papers of every prime minister from Macdonald to Mac- 
kenzie King, with the exception of Mr. Bennett, whose papers are in the 
Bonar Law-Bennett Library at the University of New Brunswick. These 
prime ministerial collections together total well over 2,000,000 pages, 
which will indicate the scale upon which political papers have been 
flowing into the Archives in recent years. 


The third major development has been the introduction of micro- 
photography. The Archives acquired its first microfilm cameras in 1950; 
microfilms are now used for a wide variety of purposes. One of these 
is to supplement, and eventually to supersede, the great collections of 
hand-written transcripts that were made over a period of many years, 
mostly in archival collections in London and Paris. Canadians have 
long realized that the archives of Great Britain and France contain many 
documents that are essential to the historians of this country; it is interest- 
ing to recall that the first official archival agent of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in Europe was Louis Joseph Papineau, who began copying docu- 
ments in Paris in 1845. The thousands of volumes of transcripts secured 
by the Archives in later years added a new dimension to our knowledge 
of Canada’s history, but they had their frailties. Copyists made mistakes 
(my favourite example is a passage in the Haldimand Papers in which 
the words “supreme unction” appear in the transcript as “superior 
suction”); for many years the copyists in Paris were paid by the page, 
and the rate was so low that they could not afford to spend time on 
passages that were hard to decipher; most serious of all, the work was so 
slow and relatively so costly that in many instances only selected 
documents could be copied. For these and other reasons the transcripts 
are no longer adequate for purposes of research. Thanks to the generous 
copying concessions granted by the Public Record Office in London and 
the Archives Nationales in Paris, we are now securing complete facsimile 
copies of all the major series of colonial records that relate to Canada. 
Many of these are of considerable extent. Series C.O. 42, for example, 
which includes the main exchange of despatches and correspondence 
between the Colonial Office in London and the Governors of Canada over 
the period 1763-1902, consists of 891 volumes containing about 


450,000 pages. 
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Both at home and abroad the microfilm camera has enabled us to 
secure complete facsimile copies of important private papers, the originals 
of which we could not hope to acquire. The papers of J. W. Dafoe are a 
case in point in Canada; in Great Britain a great variety of such material 
has been photographed. The list includes selections from the papers of 
former governors-general and colonial secretaries, such as the Earl of 
Minto, the Earl of Carnarvon, and the Earl of Kimberley; papers relating 
to Canada in the extensive records of the Church Missionary Society and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; and over 30,000 pages of 
the accounts and correspondence of Newman, Hunt & Company, and its 
associated houses, relating to the cod fishery and the maturing of Hunt’s 
celebrated port wine in Newfoundland —a trade that has gone on for 
centuries. Special mention should be made of the microfilming of the 
voluminous records of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the period 1670- 
1870 —-a project conducted in its early stages jointly by the Company 
and the Public Archives, but later continued and soon to be completed 
by the Company alone. Over 1,500 reels of film have now been received 
in Ottawa, and the correspondence, accounts, post journals, ships’ logs 
and other documents photographed total considerably more than a 
million pages. 


Microfilm has other applications that make it of great value both to 
the archivist and the historian. It offers a relatively cheap means of 
making a facsimile copy of essential records, and of providing a safe- 
guard against the loss that would result from damage to or destruction 
of the original documents. Many of the key files in the Archives are 
being microfilmed as a precautionary measure, and a good many more 
will be microfilmed as circumstances permit. Microfilming now plays an 
important part in the accounting and record keeping of most large 
corporations; the banks, for example, use it as a simple and compact 
means of keeping a permanent record of cancelled cheques. It is used 
quite extensively in the Government service, and its kinship with archives 
and records management was recognized in 1956, when the administration 
of the Central Microfilm Unit was transferred to the Public Archives. 
Departments that require the services of cameras full-time have them on 
their own premises, but the Central Unit, with its developing and printing 
equipment and a considerable variety of cameras, is housed in the new 
Public Archives Records Centre. In the last financial year well over a 
million feet (that is to say, over 200 miles) of film were processed by the 
Unit — an abnormally high total, it should be admitted, as in the course 
of 1957 the Unit microfilmed the record cards of the 1956 census. 


Microfilm has also made possible a completely new service by the 
Archives — the lending of copies of documents and films in the Manu- 
script Division. An original master negative is never lent, but a positive 
print made from it can be made available, since it can be duplicated in the 
event of loss or damage. Positive prints in quantity are quite costly, and 
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the Archives cannot always afford to duplicate films as soon as they are 
made or received; but our aim is to have ultimately a complete library of 
duplicates. Even at present copies of many of the major series of colonial 
records in London and Paris, and of the papers of such statesmen as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Robert Borden, can be made available on loan in 
any library or archival institution from coast to coast. 


This brings me to a question that is put, sooner or later, to every 
institution that has a large collection of valuable historical material on 
microfilm. The question is this: “If you are willing to lend copies of 
your films, why are you not willing to sell copies?” So far as official 
records are concerned, the matter is relatively simple; whether copies are 
sold or not depends upon government policy. But most would-be 
purchasers of films have in mind either the documents that have been 
copied in Europe, or the great mass of private papers that are reproduced 
on our microfilms. Here the complications are very great, and in many 
instances the indiscriminate sale of prints would be unfair, if not down- 
right dishonest. The filming concessions granted to us in Paris, for 
example, include no right to make further copies of whole series of papers, 
except for our own purposes. The Public Record Office in London 
expects us to refrain from duplicating microfilms except for other 
archival institutions that may have a special interest in them; thus our 
microfilms of the despatches from and to Newfoundland have been 
duplicated for the new archives collection in Memorial University, 


St. John’s. 


Sale of a copy of any papers the use of which is subject to restrictions 
of any sort is obviously out of the question, for once a film is sold no 
control can be exercised over its use. And personally I would go further 
and contend that in many instances the sale of copies of private collections 
to all and sundry would be a breach of trust and a violation of the clear 
intentions of many donors. When people give private papers to the 
Public Archives they usually have in mind that specific institution, and 
perhaps beyond it the people of this country. They think of their papers 
as being in the personal care of the Archivist and his staff, and they 
expect the Archivist to see to it that the gift is safeguarded from unfair 
and improper use. We are not interested in making a business of supply- 
ing prints of our films, and in particular we are not interested in furnish- 
ing them on a wholesale scale to institutions that have no special interest 
in their contents, but are simply seeking large blocks of unexploited raw 
manuscript material from which students can quarry sufficient unprinted 
matter to secure a Ph.D. degree. 


Our basic concern is with the individual scholar — with the man or 
woman who comes to us or writes to us because he or she has a genuine 
interest in and appreciation of what we have in our collections. To these 
scholars we will give every assistance in our power. We will answer 
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such questions as we can by mail; we will report upon the extent and 
character of the source material known to us that relates to a topic; we 
will lend film copies of relevant material; and in Ottawa we will make all 
our wares available in a search room open 24 hours a day. These to my 
mind are the important functions of the Archives, and the activities that 
justify the expenditure of public money upon its maintenance and 
development. 


Lending microfilms is the newest method by which the Archives is 
making its collections more readily available; but two other developments 
have helped to improve our service to scholars. The first is a complete 
physical reorganization of the contents of the Manuscript Division. Much 
of the material was formerly arranged alphabetically. The plan had the 
considerable merit of simplicity, but it failed to bring related materials 
together. Sir Alexander Mackenzie the explorer, who traced the Mac- 
kenzie River to the Arctic in 1789, had little in common except room 
on the same shelf with the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of 
Canada from 1873 to 1878. Chronology and function are the proper 
bases for the classification of archival materials, and in 1950 the Archives 
adopted for its collection of official records the system of classification 
by Record Groups that had been worked out by the National Archives 
of the United States. Each group consists of the records of a single 
department or agency of the Government. Having copied this excellent 
system from Washington, the Manuscript Division proceeded to extend 
its basic principles to a broad new field, and to organize its very extensive 
and varied collection of non-official material into Manuscript Groups — 
a pioneering venture that has been a great success. Virtually the entire 
contents of the Division have now been classified in this way. A great 
amount of detailed sorting and filing remains to be done, but the collec- 
tions are in good order and far more readily accessible than ever before. 


The second means by which the Archives is increasing the availability 
of its materials is by the publication of a series of inventories, each 
describing the contents of a Record Group or a Manuscript Group. I am 
aware that some people look back with somewhat longing eyes upon the 
bulky series of documentary volumes and calendars printed by the 
Archives in times past. Perhaps someday we shall see their like again; 
but at the moment we are concerned with a more pressing problem. 
The old publications never succeeded in describing more than a fraction 
of the contents of the manuscript rooms, and they were never able to 
keep pace with accessions, even before the days of microfilming. What 
had become essential was a descriptive technique that could be applied 
rapidly to large bodies of material, and which would enable us to produce, 
within a reasonable time, a summary account of our entire holdings. This 
the new inventories will permit us to do. The contents are so arranged 
as to give the reader some idea of the extent and nature of any particular 
file, and the period to which it refers. As the circular issued in 1951 
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with the first of the new inventories stated, the object was to “make it 
possible for research workers at a distance to ascertain with some preci- 
sion what papers are preserved in the Public Archives, and to judge with 
some accuracy whether the department has in its custody significant 
material relating to any particular topic”. Twenty-six inventories have 
now been published, two more are in the press, and it seems probable 
that the series can be completed by 1960 or 1961. Revised and enlarged 
versions of several of the original editions will then be necessary. In 
addition, we hope to supplement the inventories by compiling a series of 
subject guides that will bring together all references to a topic regardless 
of the number of Record or Manuscript Groups through which they may 
be scattered. 


And for the future? We have many projects in mind, of which I 
may mention two. The first is the assembling of an adequate selection 
of the records of corporations and institutions. Some steps in this 
direction have already been taken — relatively small steps, it is true, but 
not unimportant ones, since they have involved such corporations as the 
Bank of Montreal and the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways. Secondly, we must do something about the mass media — the 
movies; radio; television. At the moment the Archives is cooperating 
with the Canadian Film Institute in the first tentative advances towards a 
Film Archives for Canada; it is also exploring the fields of scripts and 
recordings and kinescopes with the C.B.C. Great and constructive tasks 
in these new fields lie ahead; I hope it will not be long before we can 
devote more time and money to them. 


I said at the beginning that I proposed to say something about the 
relations between archivists and historians. To some historians the 
relationship is a very simple one: archivists are the people who provide 
them with source material — the miners who laboriously dig out the ore 
from which historians wil] smelt their fine gold and silver (to say nothing 
of baser metals). If the archivist is able to carry his part in the process 
a step further, and provide concentrates, so much the better. Some 
historians — especially the better ones — will know that this description 
is not an exaggeration. One of the best of them greeted me cheerfully 
when I returned from abroad one autumn with the frank question: “What 
have you brought home that I can use for my next paper for the Royal 
Society?” 


The archivist has no right to resent this question. After all, he is 
paid to acquire documents and knowledge about them, and to place both 
at the disposal of others who are presumably qualified to exploit them. 
We expect historians to look to us for information and guidance, and 
we are glad to furnish both to the best of our ability. 


I would be remiss at this point if I did not hasten to add that not 
all historians are merely consumers of archives; a good many help us 
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constantly in our search for new materials. To cite one example: 
Dr. C. R. Fay has in recent years unearthed, sometimes in the most 
unlikely places, many papers relating to the history of Newfoundland 
and the Gaspé. It has been my privilege to follow in his footsteps with 
a microfilm camera, and to bring to Ottawa copies of tens of thousands 
of pages of these records. I hope to follow him once again, camera in 
hand, in the course of the coming summer, and to photograph documents 
as far apart as Bath and the Channel Islands. 


But the position of the archivist is frequently complicated by 
circumstances that historians often fail to recognize and understand. 
Most of these spring from the basic fact that the relationship of a 
responsible and conscientious archivist to much of the material in his 
charge is essentially a trusteeship. So far as official records are concerned, 
the problem is usually quite simple; the archivist makes the material 
available, or restricts its use, in accordance with rules of access laid 
down by the department or agency of the Government from which the 
papers were received. But when private papers are involved, it is quite 
another matter. Immediate and complete access is what the historian 
wants; indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that this is what some 
of them (especially the younger and more impatient ones, and those 
concerned with contemporary or recent events) simply demand. 


In so doing, they overlook two considerations. One is that the 
fundamental duty of the archivist is to see that papers of historical 
significance are preserved, and, if possible, placed in the custody of some 
fully responsible institution in which continuity of care will be assured. 
Preservation is the first and foremost objective; access may be — or 
under the circumstances of the moment may have to be — quite second- 
ary. Many private collections can be secured only on condition that 
access is restricted, and an archivist would clearly be derelict in his duty 
if he did not accept the restrictions and secure the papers. If the 
restrictions are unreasonable or unnecessary, it is usually possible, in the 
course of time, to have them modified; but until they are modified, the 
archivist is duty bound to see that they are observed, no matter how 
irksome they may seem to the historian. I wish to emphasize this point, 
because it is a matter of prime importance in archives administration. 
No news seems to travel faster than the glad tidings that someone has 
secured access to something in spite of official restrictions to the contrary; 
and nothing can more quickly destroy the confidence of donors and 
prospective donors of papers to the Archives than an incident of this kind. 
So far as private papers are concerned, strict observance of the conditions 


of a deposit is the cornerstone upon which the integrity of the institution 
rests. 


The nature of the restrictions imposed can vary widely. Sometimes 
they are very simple; the papers of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, for 
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example, will not be available until Professor Roger Graham has 
completed a biography of Mr. Meighen. Occasionally a legal point arises; 
one collection in our keeping can be seen only under the threat of dire 
consequences that were outlined to me in a thunderous letter from a 
Toronto lawyer. In the vast majority of cases, however, use of the 
papers is simply made subject to the consent of the donor, either for a 
period of years, or during the donor’s lifetime. 


If restrictions can be a nuisance, on occasion lack of them can be 
even more of a responsibility for the archivist. A good many people 
present papers to the Archives who have little or no knowledge of their 
contents. Every once in a while we find in these collections items that, 
in fairness to living people, should not be made available to all and 
sundry. The dilemma in which this places the archivist will be 
appreciated. 


We have established a rough and ready working rule in the Archives 
under which we refuse access to any private papers less than 25 years old 
unless the person wishing to use them satisfies us that they are essential 
for a legitimate research project. Makeshift and arbitrary though it may 
be, this rule has worked reasonably well in practice. 


Restrictions present a further problem, because in most instances 
access to restricted collections is granted upon the recommendation of the 
archivist. This responsibility is not a light one, and it is not made lighter 
by the somewhat carefree (if not downright irresponsible) way in which 
a good many people write letters of introduction and recommendation. 
Indeed, a cynic might well suggest that the more glowing the recommenda- 
tion, the less the writer probably knows about the person concerned. Yet 
this is actually a very important matter indeed. The person introduced 
is frequently a total stranger to the archivist, yet the letter he brings may 
ask for access to great quantities of private papers for which the archivist 
is to all intents and purposes the trustee. 


I wonder sometimes if historians ever pause to consider what the 
archivist may think of the use they make of the great stores of source 
material made available to them in Ottawa and elsewhere. We are all 
familiar with, and all resigned to, the inevitability of improper use of 
source materials; we have all seen documents and fragments of documents 
lifted out of context and arranged in such a way as to present at best an 
incomplete, and at worst a positively false impression of a person or a 
period. Fortunately the nature of these concoctions is usually obvious; 
one can see that they have been assembled to prove a thesis, and they 
thus tend to defeat their own ends. 


Much more subtle and serious is the disappointment caused by an 
article or book that makes unintelligent or uninformed use of source 
material that the archivist feels to be of great interest and perhaps even 
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of great significance. Acquisition of the material may have involved 
years of patient negotiation, and clumsy use of it can be exasperating in 
the extreme. This is specially true because a poor study can often destroy 
the market for a good one for many years to come. Lack of adequate 
background is perhaps the most common deficiency, especially in studies 
that relate to other than the contemporary period; one must understand 
an age before one can write something of value about it. Unwillingness 
to search out related sources is a second failing; it is fatally easy to yield 
to the temptation to make do with the documents that happen to be near 
at hand. 


I am going to be so bold as to make one or two suggestions to 
historians of Canada. [The first is that they should consider the great 
need for brief studies — most of them perhaps little more than research 
reports — on many of the innumerable smaller problems in Canadian 
history that remain obscure. Publication may present a difficulty to 
begin with; at present, if a point cannot be blown up at least to article 
length, it is apt to languish in someone’s memory or notebook. In the 
course of their research, historians clear up scores of small mysteries in 
our history every year; what is needed is a means of recording and 
sharing these discoveries — an historical Notes and Queries of some 
kind which, if properly indexed, would make its contents readily available 
to anyone interested. Something of the kind might be practicable in the 
Canadian Historical Review, and I commend the idea to its editors. 


We must not despise the small point. [ Real accuracy in Canadian 
historical writing is rare, and one reason is that no one has time to 
e . 14 . . : . . 
investigate every detail.{ Each authoritatively established fact is a 
permanent contribution; a careful research job, no matter how small, 
adds to the sum total of available knowledge. I have seen pretentious 
historical studies which reminded me of mathematical miscalculations, 
inasmuch as an initial mistake that seemed trifling had, by a process of 


multiplication, produced a large-scale error in the final result. 


IMy second suggestion relates to Canadian biography. There is a 
great need for biographical studies of the more interesting and important 
men and women who people the history of Canada! {I have had occasion 
in the last few years to check the biographical information that is available 
about hundreds of well-known Canadians, and I found that it was rarely 
either well authenticated or in the least adequate. The number of 
biographies of Canadians that are in any real sense definitive can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. There is boundless opportunity 
here for the inquiring mind and the student of human nature. And I 
should like once again to enter a plea in favour of the small-scale study. 
Scores of the people who have aroused my own curiosity are not worth a 
book-length study, but a 5,000-word chronicle and character impression 
of each would be invaluable. Carlyle was exaggerating when he declared 
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that “History is the essence of innumerable biographies”, but he had a 
point. /One reason many people find Canadian history dull is that most 
of the characters that appear in it are mere shadows; we tend as a 
consequence to know much more about treaties and constitutions than 
about the men who shaped and made them. 4 


a 


Finally, with appropriate fear and trembling, I should like to suggest 
to historians that it is of some importance that their writings should be 
interesting. {The typical article in our professional journals and reviews 
today is essentially a research report, and in my experience the typical 
historian, glancing through a journal, feels little impulse to read anything 
unless it happens to fall within his own particular “field” of historical 
study. [Historians, in a word, are writing more and more for an extremely 
narrow audience. I feel, too, that many historians stop short at the half- 
way mark in their task of writing history. For history must not merely 
be written; it must be rewritten’ A first version is almost invariably fact- 
ridden and ungraceful; ease of style and the shedding of unessential detail 
are the product of revision. Few things are more painful and few are 
more efficacious than stern and judicious use of the blue pencil. Even 
novelists have to learn this. I recall a review of a recent novel that 
characterized the work as “twelve hundred and sixty-six pages of flaw- 
lessly sustained tedium”; if cut to half the length it would be a far better 
book. Leon Edel, in his study of the art of biography, comments upon 
the “pedestrian but meticulous biographers, who, when they have finished, 
have merely placed the reader in front of their well-arranged work-table”. 
This is a literary sin that historians commit quite as frequently as 
biographers do. 


Canadian history is full of interesting people and significant pro- 
blems; I think it is of real importance that this should be made apparent 
to many others besides historians. And Canadian history also seems to 
me to be full of by-ways that are interesting and worth writing about. 
Most of them may not seem to be of any significance in themselves, but 
I have a private suspicion that if we explore enough by-ways we shall 
find that we know more about the highways as well. 


No one knows better than I the difficulties under which historians of 
Canada must work. The field is vast; the available sources are all too 
often both widely scattered and inadequate. Nevertheless our historians 
have accomplished great things, and we seem, in the last few years, to 
have entered upon a new period of historical writing. Major biographies 
have been written or are in the making; new provincial histories are 
appearing; the first full-scale cooperative history to be attempted in 
almost fifty years is in preparation. Clearly, there is an upsurge of 
interest — both professional and popular — in the history of Canada. 
Indeed, it is precisely because this is so that I am venturing to make 
these comments and suggestions. I want to see historians, rather than 
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journalists and novelists, write the history books that will be widely read 
in Canada. I want to see historians broaden their audience, and in that 
way carry their important discoveries and conclusions to a wider public, 
instead of merely to their colleagues and students, as they are apt to do 
today. / A remark of Bertrand Russell’s is relevant at this point: “We do 
not think that poetry should only be read by poets, or that music should 
be heard only by composers. And, in like manner, history should not be 
known only to historians.” | 


Careful research and sound scholarship are of course the basic 
ingredients of good history; but it is all important that to these should 
be added clarity and style — the two qualities that constitute the last and 
most difficult mile, which, if left untravelled by the historian, can prevent 
any work from reaching its proper destination. 


These remarks will perhaps have revealed my two basic convictions 
about Canadian history. One is that it is enormously interesting, even 
though it is made to appear so far too seldom; the other is that we do 
not know nearly enough about it { Huge segments of the story have been 
dealt with only in bare outline; there is hardly a corner of the canvas 
upon which important details do not remain to be filled in. It is for this 
reason that I find my work of gathering and safeguarding historical 
source materials so fascinating and so rewarding. We are building in 
the Archives a great collection that, barring some catastrophe, will 
contribute to the greater understanding of this country and its history 
for many generations to come. 


For me personally the career of an archivist has entailed one sacrifice. 
I was trained as an historian, but acquiring manuscripts for other people 
to use is such a time-consuming occupation that I have only an occasional 
moment to spend on historical research myself. My position is somewhat 
akin to that of the Editor of the American Historical Review, who ceased 
to be a professor of history and a producing scholar in order to serve 
his fellow historians through the Review. Like Dr. Shafer “I have learned 
again... how demanding scholarship, the pursuit of knowledge, really 
is”. And like him “I have learned, too, that to assist in the pursuit may 
be in itself a productive adventure”. 


PAPINEAU DANS LA REVOLUTION DE 1837-1838 * 


FERNAND OUELLET 
Archives de la Province de Québec 


Dès l’annonce des résolutions de Russell, il était devenu évident que 
le parti patriote se trouvait devant un dilemme : c’est-à-dire d’accepter 
un compromis qui aurait équivalu à une capitulation; ou, encore, de 
préparer la révolution. Cette dernière solution a prévalu. Filteau, qui 
semble avoir endossé en son entier la thèse émise par Papineau et les 
autres révolutionnaires au sujet des troubles, donne cependant une 
conclusion plus nuancée. « Après les accusations directes, dit-il, les 
dépositions des témoins, et des acteurs du drame, la preuve d'intérêt, la 
preuve de circonstance établit facilement que les choses se sont passées 
comme s’il y avait eu un complot bureaucrate. » ! Evidemment, l’auteur 
de l’Aistoire des Patriotes désirait démontrer l’existence d’une conspira- 
tion bureaucratique. Mais ne trouverait-on pas là, au contraire, une 
explication de l’ensemble de la conduite de Papineau au cours de la 
période révolutionnaire ? Cela signifie qu’il aurait machiné la marche 
de la révolution de facon a laisser tomber la responsabilité du mouvement 
sur le parti anglais et sur le gouvernement. Dans le cas d’un succès, les 
patriotes devenaient des héros; mais, dans la situation contraire, ils 
devenaient des martyrs ! Les martyrs n’excitent-ils pas aussi l’admira- 
tion ? D’ailleurs la conduite de Papineau avant 1837 avait eu en grande 
partie cette signification. Il s’était continuellement maintenu sur la 
défensive et il avait profité à fond de toutes les erreurs de ses adversaires. 
Son souci d'évoquer systématiquement la légalité de ses actes ne tendait-il 
pas à créer un écran derrière lequel il était possible de masquer le 
mouvement qu’il préparait ? Une lettre de Wolfred Nelson, écrite après 
la parution du pamphlet de Papineau, permet de mettre l'accent sur une 
préméditation de la révolution. 


Il faut rencontrer, disait Nelson, les fourbes soit par leurs armes soit par 
l'adresse. La franchise est excellente avec les honnêtes gens et dans la vie 
privée; mais elle nous met trop à découvert dans la vie publique. Je suis 
fâché de l’admission et de M. Papineau et de McKenzie que nous étions décidés 
à nous révolter. C’est justifier nos adversaires et nous ôter tout droit de nous 
plaindre d’avoir été attaqué. 2 


Ainsi, le comportement de Nelson devient facile à comprendre. Dès 
le printemps 1837, il a voulu une révolution; mais, l'expérience s’étant 
révélée désastreuse, il a essayé de se justifier en attribuant au gouverne- 


* La présente étude fait partie d’un ouvrage beaucoup plus considérable, 
« Essai sur le rôle de Louis-Joseph Papineau dans la Révolution de 1837-1838 », 
encore manuscrit. 

1 G. Filteau, Histoire des Patriotes, II, 215. 

2 W. Nelson a Duvernay (1°7 aofit 1839), APQ, COI, Duvernay, 318. 
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ment l’initiative du mouvement. Il serait, cependant, inexact de situer la 
conduite de Papineau dans cette perspective. Celui-ci a fait l'expérience 
de la rébellion d’une façon différente de Nelson. 


SA PARTICIPATION A L'ORGANISATION DE LA RÉVOLUTION 


L’examen de la conduite de Papineau, pendant la rébellion, révèle 
des hésitations continuelles. Il n’est pas entré dans le mouvement avec 
la détermination qui caractérisait Wolfred Nelson. Sans doute il a réalisé 
qu’il lui était impossible de se retirer; cependant ses attitudes extérieures 
ont été celles d’un homme qui n’est pas profondément engagé. L’abbé 
Chartier avait parfaitement compris, qu’au printemps de 1837, Papineau 
était lié irrévocablement au mouvement qu’il avait contribué à faire naître. 


Pour le général, disait-il, ce n’était plus une question : celui qui venait 
d'acquérir sur le peuple une emprise bien supérieure à celle du Gouvernement 
Britannique, dont il avait déjà de fait arrêté l’action; qui avait déjà opéré 
une révolution morale la plus complète; celui-là seul pouvait se mettre à la 
téte d’une insurrection. 3 


Dans ces conditions, Papineau aurait été porté chef du mouvement 
révolutionnaire sous le seul poids des événements !_ Evidemment il aurait 
pu se récuser, mais ne désirait-il pas aussi devenir le président d’une 
république canadienne ? Au début de novembre 1837, Angélique Laba- 
die, servante chez Papineau, lui entendra dire « qu’il ne serait jamais 
satisfait qu’il ne fut président dans ce pays et qu’il le serait bientôt, de 
plus que si le gouvernement lui ravissait ce pays il lui volerait ». 4 
Ainsi Papineau avait des intéréts positifs a demeurer chef du parti 
révolutionnaire. Comment a-t-il pu dire alors qu’il n’avait jamais voulu 
ni préparé la révolution ? | 


À compter des résolutions de Russell, le parti républicain a procédé 
à un ajustement de ses cadres. Le Comité central et permanent de 
Montréal, fondé en 1834, n’est plus surtout un centre de discussion des 
problèmes politiques; il devient, après le 15 mai, un organisme chargé de 
coordonner l’action des membres du parti à travers toute la province. 
Les principaux chefs du parti étaient directeurs du Comité, lequel demeu- 
rait sous le contrôle de Papineau. Au cours de l’été, des succursales 
furent établies au sud et au nord de Montréal. Elles se maintenaient en 
contact avec le bureau central. Déjà, au mois de mai, les membres du 
Comité central semblent obéir à un programme précis. Il nous est 
cependant impossible de déterminer exactement les mesures adoptées à 
cette époque par le Comité de Montréal. Papineau a eu le soin de détruire 
les minutes du Comité et sa propre correspondance. Malgré les défi- 


3 L’abbé Chartier 4 Papineau, BRH, XLIII, 118. 

4 Déposition d’Angélique Labadie (9 déc. 1837), APQ, E. 1837-38, 843. 

5 «I had destroyed on reading the good advice you gave to that effect all letter 
received month’s before I have continued the practice since and hope all friends 
va ot same...» Lettre de Papineau a Mackenzie (12 fév. 1838), APQ, 
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ciences de la documentation, il est cependant possible de déterminer d’une 
manière assez précise l’attitude de Papineau en face du problème de la 
révolution. Son entrevue avec Denis-Benjamin Viger et Côme-Séraphin 
Cherrier, avant son départ de Montréal, nous renseigne positivement sur 
ses intentions, au mois de novembre 1837, et sur ses projets antérieurs. 
Dès le printemps 1837, Papineau aurait réussi à faire adopter ou à 
imposer un plan conforme à ses attitudes antérieures à 1837. Ce plan, 
appuyé par le clan de la Banque du Peuple qui supportait l'opposition 
aux marchands anglais, consistait à « organiser les milices et soulever les 
habitants pour faire peur au gouvernement ».6 Une révolution ne devait 
être déclarée que si « ce moyen ne réussissait pas ». Dans ce dernier cas, 
il fallait « attendre la prise des glaces qu’alors d’un coup de sifflet les 
habitants en masse et des milliers d’Américains épouseraient leur cause 
et qu'ils seraient bientôt maîtres du pays». Une lettre de Papineau à 
Mackenzie confirme nettement l’adoption de ce plan. 


Si la navigation, affirmait-il, avait été fermée comme d'habitude vers le 
20 novembre, si l'élection des magistrats avait été faite sans violence et 
seulement en décembre comme on l’avait recommandé, alors les communications 
auraient été bloquées entre la rive nord et la rive sud du St-Laurent, les 
chances de réussir auraient été meilleures. 7 


Nous retrouvons une affirmation analogue dans son Histoire de 
l’Insurrection du Canada. 


Aussi, parmi les acteurs de ce drame sanglant, n’y en at-il aucun qui se 
repente d’avoir tenté la résistance; et parmi leurs concitoyens, il n’y en a pas 
un sur mille qui leur reproche de l’avoir fait. Seulement il y a dans Pame 
de tous un chagrin profond que cette résistance ait été malheureuse, mais en 
même temps un grand espoir qu’elle sera reprise et prévaudra. Ce n’est pas 
que l'insurrection n’eût été légitime, mais nous avions résolu de n’y pas 
recourir encore. 8 


Ce plan permettait de préparer la révolution sous le signe de la 
légalité. Evidemment Papineau allait se réfugier derrière l’idée d’une 
opposition constitutionnelle afin de n’avoir pas à envisager la responsa- 
bilité du mouvement. Dès ce moment, il s’est créé l’illusion qu’il pourrait 
réussir à effrayer le gouvernement anglais et a obtenir les réformes qu’il 
demandait par une opposition « légale ». Les dirigeants gouvernemen- 
taux, à l’époque des premières assemblées, n’ont pas éprouvé le besoin 
d’une réaction vigoureuse parce qu’ils voyaient l’agitation dans la même 
optique que Papineau. De leur côté, les bureaucrates ont très tôt aperçu 
les tendances réelles des grandes assemblées. (C’est pourquoi ils ont 
commencé à se préparer tout en exerçant des pressions très fortes sur le 


6 Déposition de A. Labadie, APQ, P-B : 843. 

7 «Had the navigation closed as usual by the 20th of Nov. had the election of 
Magistrates been organised without violence and only in December as recommanded 
then the communication between the north and the south banks of the St. Lawrence 
had been impeded and better chances had been within reach.» Papineau a 
Mackenzie (12 féy. 1838), APQ, P-B : 529. 


8 Hist. de [Ins. au Canada, p. 10. 
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gouvernement. En réalité, le projet de Papineau et sa réalisation 
impliquaient des attitudes contradictoires. Papineau en arrivera même à 
se comporter comme s’il n'avait jamais accepté la seconde partie du 
programme révolutionnaire. Il attribuera les actes anarchiques posés au 
cours de l’été à l’influence de certains de ses lieutenants. Il les verra 
même comme une réaction «spontanée» de la part du peuple. Le 
12 novembre, William Henry Scott se rendit à Montréal pour y rencontrer 
Papineau. Celui-ci lui dit alors que la Révolution « était commencée 
dans le Sud mais que les chefs, croyait-il, n’avaient pu l’empêcher parce 
que c'était un mouvement spontané de la part des habitants ». Scott lui 
répondit que «les chefs auraient pu empêcher la révolte s’ils l’avaient 
voulu ». Papineau « mentionna, à ce moment, le nom du Dr Côté comme 
étant le principal agitateur dans cette région ».® Il y a chez Papineau 
une tendance perpétuelle a se désolidariser du mouvement. 


Il était impossible de susciter l’agitation tout en la maintenant dans 
les bornes de l’opposition « constitutionnelle ». Le succès d’une telle 
entreprise exigeait un contrôle absolu sur l’activité des dirigeants et sur la 
réaction populaire. Papineau lui-même était-il capable de régler à volonté 
l'influence de ses propres discours ? Certes son programme « d’achat 
chez nous» constituait une mesure proprement constitutionnelle. Elle 
était aussi propre à maintenir chez lui l'illusion de la pureté de ses 
intentions. Papineau ne s’est pas contenté de décrire les abus; il est allé 
jusqu’à suggérer directement au peuple la nécessité d’une révolte. Lors 
de l’assemblée de Sainte-Scholastique où fut déployé « le pavillon national 
du Canada », 1° Papineau avait montré comment les Américains avaient 
réussi à conquérir leur indépendance. {1 L'interprétation de ses discours 
par les paysans était faite dans un sens révolutionnaire. Le rapport fait 
par un habitant qui avait assisté à l’assemblée de Sainte-Scholastique 
confirme cet aspect du problème. 


Papineau y aurait dit : que depuis plusieurs années le gouvernement leur 
otoit des droits qui leur appartenoiïent qu’on avoit voulu leur oter l’usage de 
leur langue, qu’on donnoit au Clergé protestant des droits qui appartenoient 
aux Canadiens, que le gouvernement refusoit de rendre compte d’une somme 
considérable qui appartenoit au pays, qu’il refusoit pareïllement de donner des 
argents pour les Ecoles, qu’en se privant des objets importés et qui payoient 
des droits on obligeroit le gouvernement à nous accorder nos demandes sans 
perdre un cheveu sur nos têtes, que le gouvernement avoit violé nos droits et 
nos loix, qu'il falloit laisser murir la prune et quand elle le seroit on la 
cueuilleroit. 12 


La déposition produite par Louis Thonin, après l’assemblée de 
Napierville, interprète aussi l'attitude de Papineau comme révolution- 


9 Déposition de William Henry Scott, APQ, E. 1837-38, 743. 
10 Mémoires de L.-J.-A. Papineau, 9. 

11 APQ, E. 1837-38, 805. 

12 Jbid., 807. 
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naire.’* Au moins une centaine de témoignages expriment des réactions 
semblables. Dans ces conditions, comment Papineau at-il pu écrire en 
1839 : « Je mets le gouvernement anglais au défi de me démentir, quand 
j'afhrme qu’aucun de nous n’avait préparé, voulu ou même prévu, la 
résistance armée. » # L'établissement d’une Association des Fils de la 
Liberté à Montréal au mois de septembre ne prouve:t-elle pas, au contraire, 
la préméditation de la Révolution ? 


L’Association des Fils de la Liberté comprenait les éléments les plus 
jeunes et les plus instables du parti patriote. Cependant, il ne s’agissait 
pas d’adolescents. Le fils de Papineau était un des plus jeunes organi- 
sateurs. Dès sa fondation, l’association possédait un caractère révolution- 
naire. Elle était formée de deux organismes : l’un, civil et l’autre, 
militaire. Le manifeste publié au début d’octobre laissait peu de doute 
sur ses tendances réelles. Les Fils de la Liberté ne se contentaient pas de 
se réunir pour discuter politique sur un plan abstrait. On lisait à leurs 
réunions les Paroles d’un Croyant de Lamennais, des écrits sur la révolu- 
tion américaine et sur la révolution française. Pendant tout le mois 
d'octobre, les Fils de la Liberté, groupés en sections, se réunissaient pour 
faire des exercices militaires. Des filiales avaient aussi été introduites 
dans les campagnes. Les nombreux témoignages émis par les prisonniers 
politiques et par les réfugiés révèlent les intentions réelles qui inspiraient 
les dirigeants de l’Association. Il s’agissait moins de se faire craindre 
de l’Angleterre que de créer un climat favorable à une révolte. Les 
discours de Rodier, des De Lorimier, des Perreault, de Girod et de Brown 
aux assemblées étaient propres à produire ce résultat. Papineau ne paraît 
pas s’être occupé directement de l’Association. Mais il y était représenté 
par ses lieutenants. Encore là, il a cru que les gestes posés par ces 
derniers ne l’engageaient pas personnellement. Cette attitude provenait- 
elle, pour une part, de dissensions à l’intérieur du parti révolutionnaire ? 


La marche imprimée au mouvement révolutionnaire par Papineau ne 
pouvait satisfaire complètement les éléments les plus radicaux du parti 
républicain. Déjà, à partir du mois de juin, Rodier, Girod, Nelson et 
Côté, dans leurs discours, s’attaquaient violemment au régime seigneurial 
et aux dimes. Ils préchaient ouvertement la révolte. Ils avaient trouvé 
un appui chez un grand nombre de patriotes actifs. Les résolutions des 
assemblées qu’ils dirigeaient prenaient un caractère plus radical. Sous 
prétexte de faire signer une adresse au Congrès américain en faveur de 


13 «J can get from your speech you would recommend the inhabitants of this 
country to rebel against the government of England? Would it not be a dangerous 
thing for us to desobey the commands of our sovereign, it may happen that we will 
be served in the same way that inhabitants of Acadia in Nova Scotia were, when 
they rebelled against their sovereign. Mr Papineau replied and said this has nothing 
to do with the affair of Acadia this does not molest the sovereign, but the ministry 
and parliament who are a band of robbers.» Ibid., 846. 

14 Hist. de l’Ins. au C., 10. 

15 Nous étudierons plus à fond dans notre étude sur la Révolution le rôle de 
cet organisme que nous qualifions de révolutionnaire. 
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la liberté du commerce, ils firent souscrire les paysans pour l’achat d’armes 
et de munitions. 16 Pendant tout l'été, on avait pu voir dans plusieurs 
paroisses des paysans se promener armés. Les marchands et les cultiva- 
teurs anglais établis dans les campagnes commencèrent à craindre pour 
leur vie et pour leurs biens. Ils demandèrent la protection du gouverne- 
ment. L’agitation continua à augmenter jusqu’au mois d’octobre et elle 
gagna l’ensemble de la région au sud et au nord de Montréal. Papineau 
semble avoir fermé les yeux sur les agissements des radicaux. Cependant, 
il était possible de déceler des divergences profondes entre ceux-ci et 
Papineau. Elles ne semblent pas avoir été exprimées ouvertement pour 
un certain nombre de raisons. Papineau, sans se l’avouer, comptait sur 
eux pour traduire l'agitation en révolution dans le cas où le gouvernement 
ne se rendrait pas aux pressions des patriotes. Il pouvait aussi hésiter 
devant la perspective d’une scission qui aurait été désastreuse pour la 
cause. D’autre part, les radicaux considéraient la présence de Papineau 
comme essentielle à la réussite de l’insurrection. Enfin ils continuaient 
encore, à ce moment, d’être subjugués par l’homme et par son mythe. 
L'assemblée de Saint-Charles a contribué à rendre ces problèmes plus 
évidents. D'ailleurs l’attitude de Papineau devenait de plus en plus 
hésitante à mesure que le moment de la révolte approchait. A ce point 
de vue, l’assemblée de Saint-Charles a aussi marqué un tournant. 


L'assemblée de Saint-Charles a été interprétée par les dirigeants 
gouvernementaux dans un sens révolutionnaire. On se fondait non seule- 
ment sur l’ordonnance du 8 juin, mais aussi sur la nature des résolutions 
adoptées. C’est pourquoi ils ont considéré l’adresse émise par les membres 
de l’assemblée comme une déclaration d’indépendance pour les six comtés. 
Aux yeux des républicains radicaux, l’assemblée prenait aussi cette 
signification. Au contraire, Papineau parut y maintenir ses positions 
antécédentes relatives au boycottage des produits taxés. On ne pouvait 
donc pas l’accuser d’y avoir donné le signal de la révolte. Néanmoins 
on pouvait invoquer le fait qu’il en avait été l’initiateur. C’est pourquoi 
on ne saurait sous-estimer l’importance de sa participation à l’assemblée 


de Saint-Charles. 


Dans l'esprit de Papineau, la convention de Saint-Charles était le 
couronnement du régime d’agitation qui devait amener les concessions 


16 Il avait été question d’une souscription dès le 7 mai a l’assemblée de Saint- 
Ours. «Que pour opérer plus efficacement la régénération de ce pays, il convient 
à l'exemple de l'Irlande de se rallier autour d’un homme. Que cet homme Dieu l’a 
marqué comme O’Connell pour être chef politique, le régénérateur d’un peuple; 
qu’il lui a donné pour cela une force de pensée et de parole qui n’est pas surpassée: 
une haine de l'oppression, un amour du pays qu'aucune promesse, qu'aucune menace 
du pouvoir ne peut fausser. Que cet homme déjà désigné par le pays est : Louis- 
Joseph Papineau. Cette assemblée considérant les heureux résultats obtenus en 
Irlande du tribut appelé Tribut O’Connell est d’avis qu’un semblable tribut sous le 
nom de Tribut Papineau devrait exister en ce pays. Les comités de l’association 
contre l'importation seraient chargés de le percevoir.» Mémoires de L.-J.-A. Papi- 
neau, I, 5. 
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gouvernementales. Au début de septembre, il avait profité d’un voyage a 
la Petite-Nation pour rencontrer les chefs du comté des Deux-Montagnes : 
Girouard, Scott, Chénier et Dumouchelle. Au milieu du méme mois, il 
s’était rendu a Saint-Hyacinthe, sous prétexte de conduire son fils au 
collège, afin d’élaborer les plans de l’assemblée. A son retour, il avait 
séjourné à Saint-Denis, à Verchères et à Varennes. Cependant, l’organi- 
sation effective fut abandonnée aux dirigeants locaux. Ceci explique que 
Papineau recevra une invitation spéciale au même titre que les chefs des 
différentes paroisses de la région de Montréal. Le 21 octobre, il se rendit 
à Saint-Charles en compagnie d’une quinzaine d’hommes armés. Le 
lendemain, les résolutions furent préparées par Papineau et par O’Cal- 
laghan. Le 23, au cours de l’avant-midi, un comité spécial fut formé afin 
d’étudier les résolutions. En réalité, le comité n’a fait que confirmer le 
travail déjà produit par le chef. A midi, les résolutions furent présentées 
à Papineau qui présidait l’assemblée des députés. (C’est là que furent 
choisis ceux qui devaient les présenter et ceux qui devaient les appuyer. 
En somme, les résolutions telles que produites devant l’assemblée, étaient 
entièrement l’œuvre de Papineau et, en conséquence, aucune modification 
ne pouvait leur être apportée. 17 


Les résolutions et l’adresse de l’assemblée des six comtés commen- 
çaient par une déclaration des droits de l’homme. Parmi ceux-ci 
figuraient la liberté, l'égalité, le droit à la vie, la recherche du bonheur 
et le droit à la révolte. Le préambule des résolutions était pratiquement 
une traduction de celui de la déclaration de l’indépendance américaine. 
Comme dans celle-ci la propriété n’apparaît pas au nombre des droits 
premiers de l’homme. Faut-il y voir le désir d’imiter les Américains qui, 
n’ayant pas eu à abolir les servitudes féodales, en étaient restés à la 
conception de la propriété de Burlamaqui et de Rousseau ? Pourtant 
Papineau concevait la propriété comme le premier des droits de l’homme 
et, à ce point de vue, il s’opposait aux radicaux. Ses notes portées sur 
le texte de la déclaration d’indépendance émise par Nelson en 1838 sont 
révélatrices de cet aspect de sa pensée. Visant l'abolition des droits 
seigneuriaux, Papineau y avait écrit : « Je ne pourrais consciencieusement 
souscrire aux parties soulignées de cette Déclaration. Il n’est pas plus 
légal et juste de voler un seigneur qu’un autre homme. » '* En omettant 
de mentionner la propriété dans la déclaration de Saint-Charles, Papineau 
semblait préparer le chemin pour une abolition de la tenure seigneuriale ! 
Nous croyons plutôt qu’il a voulu éviter de poser le problème afin 
d'empêcher une scission ou un conflit avec les radicaux. De plus, une 
discussion détaillée de ces problèmes aurait forcé Papineau à opter 
ouvertement pour ou contre la révolution. Quoi qu’il en soit, l’adresse 


17 Voir APQ, Mémoires de L.-J.-A. Papineau, II, 24: surtout E. 1837-38, 42, 
43, 46, 49, 842. 

18 APQ, P-B III, Copie de l’adresse de la Confédération des Six-Comtés et des 
résolutions. — La déclaration d'indépendance de Nelson annotée par Papineau a été 
publiée dans La Presse, le 22 mars 1924. 
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issue de la Confédération des Six Comtés avait un caractére nettement 
révolutionnaire. Il en était de méme de la résolution recommandant la 
destitution des officiers de milice et de justice nommés par le gouvernement 
afin de les remplacer par des officiers élus par le peuple. Elle signifiait 
une intention de placer l’organisation militaire sous le contrôle des 
patriotes. Enfin l’assemblée suggéra l’établissement de sections locales 
pour les Fils de la Liberté. En somme les mesures prises à l’assemblée 
des Six Comtés constituaient un pas important vers la réalisation de la 
seconde partie du programme adopté au printemps par les patriotes. 
Comment Papineau at-il pu se désolidariser, le 14 novembre, des procédés 
et des conséquences de l’assemblée de Saint-Charles ? « Je demandai à 
Mr Papineau, disait Toussaint Drolet, ce que tout cela voulait dire et lui 
exprimai ma conviction que tous ces troubles prenaient leur origine de 
l’assemblée de Saint-Charles. Il me dit pour toute réponse que l’assemblée 
de Saint-Charles était notre affaire et qu’il n’était venu à cette assemblée 
qu’en passant. » 1° 


Certes l’attitude officielle prise par Papineau avait été d’insister pour 
que l'élection des nouveaux officiers de milice se fasse sans violences et il 
avait maintenu ses positions antérieures concernant la non-consommation 
des produits taxés. Mais il n’en demeure pas moins vrai que l’assemblée 
était son œuvre. Son refus d’en assumer, après coup, la responsabilité 
nous semble avoir été, en partie, le résultat de l’action du groupe radical 
à la réunion de Saint-Charles. La demande subite, de la part des représen- 
tants du comté de Lacadie, de faire partie de la Confédération révèle que 
les radicaux entendaient s’affirmer vigoureusement. Les discours de Côté, 
de Nelson et de Girod consacraient le sens réel des résolutions. Pour 
ceux-ci l’assemblée de Saint-Charles marquait le début de l’insurrection. 
Comment Papineau avait-il pu ignorer les plans militaires élaborés à cette 
occasion ? Le lendemain de l’assemblée, Kimbert, un des chefs patriotes, 
avait avoué l'existence d’un complot tendant à renverser le gouvernement. 


Du moment que la Rivière sera prise, disait-il, nous irons avec 40 ou 50000 
hommes armés prendre Montréal, tous les habitans sont bien armés et bien 
fournis de munitions et bien déterminés et après Montréal nous prendrons 
Québec. J’ai été a St-Charles et jamais dans aucun pays on n’a vu une pareille 
assemblée déterminée à se débarrasser du gouvernement anglais. 20 


Papineau a-t-il considéré ses hésitations et sa propre peur comme un 
refus de participer à la rébellion ? 


Après l’assemblée de Saint-Charles, l’agitation s’est considérablement 
accrue. Dans les paroisses du Richelieu, les patriotes faisaient des 
charivaris à tous ceux qui détenaient des fonctions gouvernementales. Les 
bureaucrates et leurs sympathisants étaient souvent forcés de quitter 
leurs villages. Les marchands anglais voyaient leurs magasins pillés. Un 


19 Examen de Toussaint Drolet, APQ, E. 1837-38, 46. 
20 Déposition d’Augustin Keeper (17 novembre 1837), ibid., nouvelle série. 
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climat de menaces, d’excitation et de peur régnait dans les paroisses 
situées au sud et au nord de Montréal. En méme temps, les patriotes 
essayaient de se procurer des armes et des munitions. A Montréal, les 
assemblées des Fils de la Liberté et du Doric Club devenaient de plus en 
plus tumultueuses. Le 6 novembre, une échauffourée se produisit entre 
les membres des deux clubs. La réaction gouvernementale ne pouvait 
tarder à se faire sentir. Quelques jours après l’arrivée du Procureur 
général à Montréal, le 3 novembre, l'arrestation des chefs des Fils de la 
Liberté et des organisateurs de l’assemblée de Saint-Charles fut décidée. 
Cette nouvelle fut répandue, peut-être intentionnellement, plusieurs jours 
avant l’émission des mandats. Elle provoqua immédiatement la panique 
parmi les chefs patriotes qui quittèrent Montréal pour se réfugier dans 
les paroisses environnantes. (Ceci entraîna la dissolution des Fils de la 
Liberté. Tout se passa alors, aux yeux des patriotes, comme si le gouver- 
nement était l’agresseur et eux, les victimes. Dans le comté de Vaudreuil, 
les chefs réunirent les paysans et leur demandèrent, sans plus de formalités, 
de les défendre. Girod se rendit avec plusieurs autres dans le comté des 
Deux-Montagnes où l’agitation était à ce moment très forte. Les autres 
chefs se dirigèrent vers Saint-Denis et Saint-Charles qui étaient aussi en 
pleine effervescence. C’est dans ce climat de panique et de peur collective 
que s’organisa la résistance. ?! En somme, un simple geste du gouverne- 
ment avait réussi à jeter le désarroi dans le camp patriote. Cependant 
l'excitation qui se maintenait dans la région de Montréal, se communiqua 
a travers toute la province et laissa croire 4 un mouvement de révolte 
généralisé. Les dirigeants gouvernementaux ont été fortement influencés 
par ce climat. (C’est ce qui explique leurs hésitations et la lenteur des 
opérations militaires. Le manque de troupes contribua à renforcer ces 
craintes. 


De son côté, Papineau avait continué, après le 25 octobre, à se 
maintenir en contact avec les chefs patriotes. Le 6 novembre, sa maison 
fut attaquée par les membres du Doric Club. Après cet assaut, il demeura 
chez lui en compagnie d’un groupe de patriotes armés. La nouvelle de 
l'arrestation imminente des chefs semble lui avoir été communiquée entre 
le 6 et le 8 novembre. Elle provoqua chez lui tour à tour de la colère 
et de l’abattement. La décision gouvernementale le forçait à agir. Le 
temps des discours était passé. Entre le 7 et le 10 novembre, il reçut la 
visite d’un délégué des révolutionnaires du Haut-Canada. Robert Nelson 
et O’Callaghan assistèrent à l’entrevue qui dura une partie de la journée. 
Enfin le 13 novembre, Papineau se décida a partir de Montréal. En 
compagnie de O’Callaghan, il se rendit de la Pointe-aux-Trembles a Saint- 
Marc. Il y arriva le 14 au soir. «Mr Papineau, nous dit Duvert, était 
très peu communicatif, parlant bien peu et sombre et pensif. » Il ajouta 
peu après « que l’assemblée de St-Charles était notre affaire et qu’il n’y 


21 Nous pourrons examiner en détail, dans notre étude sur la Révolution, ce 
climat de peur qui a existé tout au long des insurrections de 1837 et de 1838. 
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était venu qu’en passant ».*? (Ceci indique combien Papineau était peu 
solidement lié au mouvement révolutionnaire. Pourtant les circonstances 
exigeaient un chef capable de juger la situation avec lucidité et d’inspirer 
confiance à ses subordonnés. Encore une fois, il se révélera incapable 
de soutenir une action efficace. Au lieu d’opter pour l’intervention éner- 
gique, il choisira les attitudes passives. Il est difficile, en raison du 
manque de documentation, ** d’analyser avec sûreté son comportement. 
Cependant, les éléments que nous possédons permettent de le situer en 
relation avec ses réactions habituelles. 


Le 15 ou le 16 novembre eut lieu une réunion des chefs dont les 
principaux étaient Papineau et Wolfred Nelson. La position de Nelson 
était claire. Il fallait soutenir par les armes la cause libérale. Il se fit le 
partisan d’une organisation militaire immédiate qui serait sous la direction 
de Papineau. Ce dernier se montra plus réticent quoiqu'il admit « qu’il 
n’y avait pas d’autres moyens à ce qu’il paraissait que de se défendre ». *{ 
Duvert, qui était « présent lorsque le complot de résistance s’était fait à 
St-Charles », disait après son arrestation que «le Dr Nelson aurait offert 
l'épée à Mr Papineau; que celui-ci l’aurait refusée ».? Evidemment, ce 
dernier pouvait invoquer, pour soutenir sa position, le fait que les 
patriotes n’étaient pas encore prêts à affronter les troupes anglaises. La 
peur qui déterminait l'attitude de Papineau se retrouvait chez la plupart 
des autres chefs. Ces arguments parurent les plus convaincants. Un 
compromis s’opéra de part et d’autre. Papineau accepta un plan défensif. 
Un double comité fut formé.*° Le premier qui avait un caractère 
« civil » fut appelé le Conseil des Patriotes. Il était composé de Papineau 
et de O’Callaghan. Le second remplissait les fonctions militaires. Nelson 
en assumait la direction. En somme, Papineau se libérait de responsabi- 
lités écrasantes tout en demeurant le chef du mouvement. (C’est ce qui 
explique que Nelson, le 18 novembre, ait commencé à réunir une armée 
à Saint-Denis. Une lettre anonyme envoyée au Gouverneur, le 20 novem- 
bre, affirme que «les chefs rebelles sont réunis à St-Denis; qu'ils se 
préparent à former une armée de 15000 hommes pour attaquer et brûler 
la ville de Montréal ».?7 D’autre part, Papineau réussit à faire accepter 
l’idée d’une convention générale des chefs patriotes pour le 4 décembre 
«afin, disait-il, de délibérer alors sur la situation du pays et sur les 


22 Examen de Duvert, APQ, E. 1837-38, 45. — Au sujet de la visite de Jesse 
Lloyd, voir L.-J.-A. Papineau, op. cit., 45. «Mon père me dit de n’en jamais souffler 
mot... » 

23 Les documents produits par les rebelles, au cours de cette période, ont en 
très grande partie été détruits. Papineau et l’abbé Chartier l’admettent. Voir la 
lettre de l'abbé Chartier à Papineau dans BRH, XLIII; voir aussi la lettre de 
Papineau à O’Callaghan (28 oct. 1848), APQ, P-B : 450. 

24 APQ, E. 1837-38, 354. 

25 Lettre de Perreault 4 Anthony St-John (11 déc. 1837), APQ, P-B : lettres de 
diverses personnes. 

26 L.-J.-A. Papineau, op. cit., 666. 

27 APQ, E. 1837-38, 4025. 
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mesures à prendre dans les circonstances si difficiles ».?8 De son côté, 
Nelson proposa de profiter de cette assemblée pour émettre une déclaration 
d'indépendance. Un document fut préparé et signé. Papineau affirmera 
plus tard qu’il « n’allait pas plus loin que le manifeste de St-Charles ». 29 


En réalité, Papineau cherchait à retarder constamment l’échéance de 
l’insurrection armée. Dès cette époque, il semble avoir prévu la défection 
de la grande majorité des membres influents du parti révolutionnaire. 
Par crainte et par attachement à leurs intérêts personnels, ils comptaient 
avant tout sur les paysans pour renverser le gouvernement. Papineau se 
comporta alors comme s’il avait été opposé à une prise d’armes. « Nous 
n’avions pas le droit de trancher une telle question en l’absence des autres 
chefs parce que nous ne savions pas si nous serions ou ne serions pas 
attaqués. » °° Il se donnait en même temps l'illusion que l'intervention 
gouvernementale se ferait attendre indéfiniment. En mettant de côté les 
facteurs externes qui ont influencé sa conduite, on trouve chez Papineau 
une recherche systématique de l’échec. Tout semble se passer en lui 
comme s’il avait préféré l’échec à la réussite ou comme si l’échec avait 
constitué un moyen de succès. C’est pourquoi on constate tout ce qu’il 
y avait de faux dans les motifs qui avaient amené la création du comité 
civil. 

Le commandant des forces ou autres militaires, disait-il en 1848, pourront 

avoir de la répugnance à négocier avec quelqu'un qui aurait combattu. On 

pourrait prétexter cette raison pour refuser de recevoir ceux que l’on enverrait 
pour négocier avec eux; afin de prévenir cette objection, il faut que 
Mr Papineau s'éloigne quand nous serons certains d’être attaqués. (C’est après 


avoir discuté le pour et le contre de cette proposition, et qu’elle avait été 
adoptée à l’unanimité que la circulaire fut signée... 31 


En se faisant octroyer la direction de la section civile d’une organi- 
sation militaire, Papineau légalisait à l’avance sa conduite. Il se trouvait 
par le fait même déchargé de toute participation aux événements mili- 
taires. Il pouvait s’enfuir sans avoir l’air de le faire. Toute sa conduite 
à Saint-Denis et à Saint-Charles ressort de son incapacité à envisager 
objectivement la situation et à la surmonter. 


En pratique, Papineau ne pouvait abandonner complètement à Nelson 
la solution des questions militaires. N’était-il pas, depuis toujours, le chef 
auquel personne n’avait cru devoir résister ?  D’ailleurs son prestige en 
aurait souffert ! C’est pourquoi, après le 18 novembre, Papineau continua 
à agir comme chef « suprême ». Le 18 novembre, Thomas Storrow Brown 
était arrivé de Montréal avec plusieurs autres leaders patriotes. Leur 
présence nécessitait la formation d’une seconde organisation militaire. 
Nous croyons que la rivalité entre Nelson et Brown a déterminé la création 


28 Lettre a O’Callaghan (28 oct. 1848), APQ, P-B : 549. 
29 Idem. 
30 Idem, 
31 Idem. 
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du camp de Saint-Charles. Nous en trouvons la preuve dans le fait que 
Nelson, aprés la victoire de Saint-Denis, est allé offrir ses services a 
Brown qui les refusa. *? Cependant Brown ne pouvait de lui-même se 
donner le titre de général. Après la conversion du manoir Debartzch en 
château fort et l’élection par le peuple des officiers subalternes, les chefs 
se réunirent à Saint-Charles. L’assemblée était présidée par Papineau 
assisté de O’Callaghan. Siméon Marchesseault dit que : 


Louis Joseph Papineau recommanda alors aux personnes présentes de nommer 
pour leur chef ou Général la personne de Thomas Storrow Brown, le désignant 
comme la personne la mieux qualifiée pour remplir cette charge. Qu'il fallait 
lui obéir comme général en tout ce qu’il commanderait... Que depuis cette 
rencontre le dit T. S. Brown a agi en qualité de général, et qu il était 
tellement considéré comme tel que de toutes les paroisses environnantes on 
venoit le consulter avant d’adopter aucunes mesures. Qu'il a compris d’après 
tout ce qu'il a entendu dire aux dits Papineau et O’Callaghan, qu’ils étaient 
convaincus qu’une révolution réussirait en Canada... 33 


Le soir même Papineau retourna à Saint-Denis. Au cours de la nuit, 
un courrier annonça l’approche des troupes anglaises. Nelson se rendit 
vérifier leurs effectifs. En même temps, il fit avertir Brown et les patriotes 
des paroisses voisines. A son retour, il organisa la résistance. Le combat 
commenga entre neuf heures et dix heures. Pendant que Nelson « mena- 
çait de trancher le cou à ceux qui reculeraient »,** Papineau quitta 
Saint-Denis en compagnie de O’Callaghan. L’explication donnée, en 1848, 
par Papineau, au sujet de son départ de Saint-Denis, nous semble assez 
proche de la vérité. Elle contient néanmoins l’aveu d’une lâcheté 
camouflée. * Le témoignage de Nelson ne paraît pas correspondre à la 
signification que Papineau donnait habituellement à sa conduite. Il 
fallait, pour lui, que tout se produisit comme si son départ était nécessaire 
au succès de la cause. La version de Nelson doit plutôt être interprétée 
dans le contexte des rivalités politiques de 1848. 


Après avoir quitté Saint-Denis, Papineau se rendit à Saint-Hyacin- 
the. 5 Le lendemain, 24 novembre, il retourna à Saint-Charles afin 
d’exhorter les patriotes à une résistance vigoureuse. Lussier, aubergiste, 
dit à ce sujet : 


Que la veille de l’action de St-Charles il a yu Louis Joseph Papineau dans la 
maison de Mr Debartzch, harranguer une quarantaine de personnes qui s’y 
trouvaient en leur disant de tenir ferme, de ne point reculer parce que si 
on reculait qu’il y aurait des gens par derriére qui les serviraient. Que le dit 
Papineau a disparu et qu’il ne l’a pas revu depuis. 37 


32 Examen de Foisie, APQ, E. 1837-38, 346. 
33 Déposition de Siméon Marchesseault, ibid., 844. 
34 Examen d’Edouard Besse, ibid., 338. 


85 L'étude de la querelle Papineau-Nelson, en 1848, ferait l’objet d’un travail 
spécial. Nous renonçons ici à l’exposer. 


36 APQ, E. 1837-38, 346a, 355; L.-J.-A. Papineau, op. cit., 336. 
37 Examen d’O. Lussier, APQ, E. 1837-38, 353. 
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Le 24 novembre, Papineau était probablement revenu a Saint-Denis. 
Peut-être est-il demeuré avec Nelson jusqu’au début de décembre! A ce 
moment, il était évident que le mouvement révolutionnaire avait été un 
échec complet. Le départ de Papineau pour les Etats-Unis s’est fait 
durant les premiers jours de décembre. Il passe d’abord à Saint-Hyacinthe 
avec O'Callaghan. ** En cours de route, il rejoignit Nelson. # Il le 
laissa ensuite pour suivre un chemin différent. Nelson fut arrêté et 
Papineau réussit à gagner les Etats-Unis. 


Il ne faut certes pas lui imputer complètement l’échec de la rébellion. 
Ses attitudes étaient représentatives de celles de la majorité des membres 
du parti patriote. C’est ce qui explique qu’elles aient été acceptables. 
Mais la direction qu’il avait donnée au mouvement révolutionnaire rendait 
impossible une organisation efficace. Il n’a pas su non plus inspirer 
confiance à ses supporteurs. Sa fuite définitive était le résultat de ses 
fuites antérieures. Son comportement n’avait aucun rapport avec celui 
d’un chef conscient et réaliste. Au mois de juin 1838, Lafontaine 
écrivait à Chapman : 


Il paraît qu’au commencement de l'affaire de St-Denis lui O’Callaghan et 
Papineau se sont sauvés de la maison de Nelson où ils étaient. On ajoute 
que quelques habitans ont voulu tirer sur eux, maïs que le jeune fils de Nelson 
les en a empêchés. Est-ce bien vrai ? Dans tous les cas, il paraît que tous 
deux désapprouvaient cette résistance. Papineau aurait pu l’empêcher. Ne 
l'ayant pas fait il aurait dû se battre... 40 


Ces remarques, venant d’un homme qui avait peu payé de sa personne 
au cours des troubles, sont néanmoins significatives d’une attitude 
nouvelle, de la part des patriotes, à l’égard de Papineau. En refusant 
d’assumer leur part de responsabilité dans l’échec de la révolution, la 
majorité des réfugiés ont été entraînés à déverser sur leur chef l’amertume 
qu’ils en éprouvaient et leur incapacité à redonner au mouvement révolu- 
tionnaire des cadres solides. De son côté, Papineau réagira différemment 
en posant au martyr. 


Combien souvent, disait-il, la vertu malheureuse a été dégradée et calomniée 
et le vice triomphant apothéosé. Mais le cœur de l’homme est fait pour être le 
sanctuaire de la vertu et du dévouement aux sentiments libéraux et généraux. 
Ils auront toujours leurs héros et leurs victimes, souffrant plus gaiment pour 
ce qu'ils croient la cause de la justice et de la liberté, que le méchant ne 
jouit de ses triomphes, quand ils ne se raportent qu’à ses succès égoïstes et 
personnels. #1 


LE BOUC ÉMISSAIRE 


Papineau a été marqué profondément par l’échec de la rébellion. Sa 
correspondance traduit clairement le désarroi dans lequel il se trouvait 


38 Déposition de J. Sicard, ibid., 302. 

39 APQ, P-B : 663. 

40 Lettre de Lafontaine 4 Chapman (14 juin 1838), APQ, P-B : photostat. 
41 RAPQ, (53-55), 391s. 
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au moment de son arrivée aux Etats-Unis. Les mots angoisse, malheur, 
espoir, désespoir, abattement et isolement reviennent constamment pour 
exprimer les émotions qu’il ressentait. Dès ce moment, il semble s’être 
réfugié derrière « la fixité inaltérable de ses principes et son attachement 
à sa famille et à sa femme».*? Puis, progressivement, il a réussi à 
dégager une explication des événements qu’il venait de vivre en les 
rattachant à ses visions antérieures des problèmes politiques. C’est pour- 
quoi il a essayé de rejeter l’entière responsabilité de l’insurrection sur le 
gouvernement et sur le « parti bureaucrate ». 


J'ai fait de l’opposition constitutionnelle, écrivait-il à Nancrède, je n’en ai pas 
fait d’autres. Les uns et les autres testifient que j'ai déconseillé les voies 
de fait. Mais j’ai recommandé une vaste combinaison pour nous priver des 
produits taxés et pour encourager l’usage de ceux de notre propre industrie. 
Nous ne conspirions pas pour renverser le gouvernement par la force, nous 
voulions le guérir par la diette et par le régime. Nous ne savions pas qu’il 
conspirait pour nous écraser, pour commencer la guerre civile contre le peuple 
parce que l’orgueil de ses agens provinciaux était blessé. Il a choisi son tems 
pour provoquer et forcer à une résistance intempestive des hommes qui 
n'étaient pas préparés. L’insulte et le désespoir ont excité un soulèvement 
soudain et universel... 43 


Quels sont les motifs qui ont conduit Papineau à trancher si rigou- 
reusement le problème de la responsabilité du mouvement insurrectionnel? 
Il est évident qu’il lui était impossible d’admettre qu’il avait été, en 
grande partie, l'artisan de l’échec que venait de subir la cause de l’indé- 
pendance canadienne. En conséquence, il s’est efforcé, pour éliminer sa 
propre culpabilité, de présenter la rébellion comme l’aboutissement logique 
du système de persécution exercé contre les Canadiens français depuis la 
Conquête. Il voyait des « malheurs sans fin fondre sur sa patrie » : 
Punion des deux Canadas, la confiscation des propriétés des Canadiens 
au profit des marchands anglais et même la déportation. Sa seigneurie 
et sa famille étaient aussi l’objet continuel de ses craintes. 


D’autre part, en présentant les Canadiens français en victimes 
innocentes d’une conspiration bureaucratique, il pouvait exciter des 
sympathies extérieures en vue d’une reprise des hostilités. Dès ce 
moment, Papineau a cessé de croire que les Canadiens pourraient trouver 
en eux-mêmes l'énergie nécessaire pour édifier leur indépendance. C’est 
pourquoi il refusera de participer à toute organisation qui reposerait 
uniquement sur les forces patriotes. Il cherchera à obtenir l’appui du 
gouvernement américain, de certaines personnalités américaines et de 
l'Ambassadeur de France. Il verra même la possibilité d’obtenir une aide 
financière du Consul russe à Boston. Enfin sa pensée se fixe presque 
définitivement sur l’annexion aux Etats-Unis. Il écrivait en 1839 : 


Tous conviennent que l'indépendance des Canadas et leur aggrégation à la 
Confédération américaine est leur avenir prochain et la combinaison la plus 


42 Jbid., 391-407. 
43 Papineau à Nancrède (14 mai 1838), APQ, P-B : 530. 
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favorable. Les uns les croient éloignées, qui pensent que l'Angleterre peut 
demeurer en paix pendant plusieurs années — les autres prochaines, qui la 
croient à la veille de se trouver avec des embarras à l’intérieur ou à l'extérieur, 
et qui sont persuadés d’une part que les Canadas ne peuvent remuer jusqu’a 
ce jour. 


Aprés son arrivée aux Etats-Unis, Papineau reprit contact avec les 
autres réfugiés. A cette époque, les sympathies populaires étaient trés 
fortes, du côté américain, en faveur des Canadiens. Papineau lui-même 
avait réussi à rencontrer des hommes influents qui étaient prêts à seconder 
une revanche. Vers la fin du mois de décembre, les généraux américains 
Wool et Scott acceptèrent de diriger une expédition. Il fut même question 
de leur assurer « une récompense de 10 à 20000 âcres de bonne terre, 
défrichée en partie, et comprenant plusieurs moulins ».# D’autre part, 
Bioren, agent de Deringer, proposa de fournir à l’expédition 6,000 fusils 
américains. # Des réfugiés polonais, français et des volontaires améri- 
cains consentirent aussi à prendre part à l'invasion du Canada. Mais 
l’assemblée de Middlebury allait signifier la faillite de ce projet. 


Le 2 janvier 1838 les principaux réfugiés se rencontrèrent à Middle- 
bury afin d'établir les cadres définitifs de l’expédition. Cependant, la 
rébellion avait contribué à clarifier certaines situations. Papineau ne 
pouvait plus maintenir ses attitudes antérieures vis-à-vis des patriotes. Il 
se présenta à l’assemblée en compagnie de O’Callaghan. Contrairement 
aux précédentes assemblées patriotes, ce fut une assemblée délibérante. 
Papineau ne pouvait plus imposer ses décisions comme il l’entendait. Les 
radicaux exigèrent une prise de position formelle. Ils proposèrent 
létablissement d’un gouvernement provisoire et une déclaration d’indépen- 
dance. En second lieu, ils demandèrent d’inclure, dans cette déclaration, 
Pabolition des droits seigneuriaux, des dimes et du douaire coutumier 
francais. Papineau se refusa à ces mesures. Il obéissait, sans doute, à 
des motifs personnels mais il représentait aussi, à cette occasion, la 
position de l’ensemble de la bourgeoisie canadienne. L'assemblée se 
divisa en deux groupes inconciliables. Nelson disait, un mois après cette 
réunion : 

Papineau nous a abandonné et cela pour des motifs personnels et familiaux 
concernant les seigneuries et son amour invétéré pour les vieilles lois françaises. 


Nous pouvons mieux faire sans lui qu'avec lui. C’est un homme bon seulement 
pour parler et non pour agir. 47 


Après l’assemblée de Middlebury, Papineau se tint éloigné des 
radicaux. Cela n’impliquait pas l’abandon de la cause de l’indépendance. 
Il continua d’exciter et de créer de nouvelles sympathies en faveur des 
Canadiens. Il comptait avant tout sur l’appui du gouvernement améri- 


44 APQ, P-B: 57b. 

45 APQ, P-B : IIL Copie manuscrite par Papineau. 

46 Bioren aux réfugiés, idem. 

47 Lettre de R. Nelson a J.-B. Ryan (25 fév. 1838), APQ, P-B: lettres de 
diverses personnes. Nous donnons ici une traduction. 
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cain. Pour leur part, les radicaux, sous la direction de Robert Nelson et 
de Côté, décidèrent de risquer une expédition pendant le mois de février. 
Elle fut un échec complet. Toutefois, une déclaration d’indépendance fut 
émise et un gouvernement provisoire proclamé. Après le mois de février, 
les réfugiés élaborèrent chacun de leur côté une multitude de plans 
d’invasion. (Cependant, les rivalités personnelles, # les ambitions, les 
intrigues, la délation et les conflits de toutes sortes furent des obstacles 
permanents à une organisation efficace. Malgré cela, au mois de juin, 
les radicaux mirent au point un plan qui rallia la majorité des réfugiés. 
L'organisation reposait sur l’Association des Frères Chasseurs. Celle-ci 
fut introduite dans tout le Bas-Canada. La date du soulèvement fut fixée, 
après maints changements, au 3 novembre. Les insurgés devaient d’abord 
surprendre les postes de Saint-Jean, de Chambly, de Sorel et de Laprairie. 
L'armée patriote attaquerait ensuite Montréal. La prise de Québec 
constituait la dernière étape. Encore une fois les dissensions et l’absence 
de coordination empêchèrent complètement une action efficace. Le nom 
de Papineau fut utilisé par les chefs rebelles pour soulever le peuple. 
Papineau ne paraît pas s’en être offusqué. (Comme en 1837, l'échec 
traduisait surtout les déficiences profondes de l’organisation révolu- 
tionnaire. 


Papineau avait quitté Albany pour Philadelphie le 20 février 1838. 
Il marquait par là son intention de ne pas participer aux projets élaborés 
par Robert Nelson et par Côté. Le 26 mars, il écrivait à son fils : 


Mon cher tu ne nourris que de justes sentimens de dévouement à ton pays 
et de haine contre des injustes oppresseurs. Mais ces sentimens quelque 
fondés qu’ils soient ne pourront jamais devenir utiles qu’autant qu’ils peuvent 
être tempérés par un peu plus de sang froid que tu n’en montres. Le pays 
succombe sous des forces évidemment trop grandes pour que tenter une lutte 
trop inégale n’eu pas pour résultat de délivrer au traitement affreux que la 
même domination orgueilleuse fit jadis éprouver aux malheureux Acadiens. 
C’est donc un moment où il faut céder et dissimuler. S’exciter à de trop 
justes ressentimens c’est se mettre dans le cas de ne plus pouvoir calculer ses 
démarches : d’être violens et injustes comme le sont nos amis du Nord; de se 
nuire à soi et à ses amis et à son pays. Dans la situation d'esprit où tu te 
trouves naturellement moins tu écriras violemment à tes amis plus tu leur 
feras de bien. 4 


De juin à novembre 1838, Papineau demeura tantôt à Philadelphie, 
tantôt à Saratoga. Au cours du mois de juillet, Mackenzie essaya de le 
réconcilier avec Nelson et Côté. Mais il demeura en dehors de l’organisa- 
tion révolutionnaire. Au mois d’août, Papineau rendit visite à l’ambassa- 
deur Pontois qui lui exposa les raisons qui empêcheraient la France 
d'appuyer l'indépendance canadienne. 5 Après l’échec de la seconde 
insurrection, il consentit à se rendre à Washington, en compagnie de 


48 Voir la Collection Duvernay, le Canadian Antiquarian (1908-1910) et le Fonds 
des Evénements 1837-38. 

49 APQ, P-B: lettres a ses enfants. 

50 APQ, P-B : III. 
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Wolfred Nelson, afin de demander l’aide du gouvernement américain. 
Arrivés à New-York, Robert Nelson, Mackenzie et Ryan leur proposèrent 
de prendre part à une nouvelle organisation. 51 Papineau refusa. Ils se 
rendirent ensuite à Washington où ils rencontrèrent le président des Etats- 
Unis. Encore une fois il put réaliser l'impossibilité d’obtenir des secours 
de l'extérieur. Après ces insuccès, Papineau persista néanmoins à compter 
sur un revirement de la situation internationale. Une lettre à sa femme 
est significative à cet égard : 


S'il n'est pas permis de désirer la guerre par tout le monde en vue de 
l'avantage particulier du Canada ce désir devient légitime, en vue de l’amélio- 
ration de la situation de tous les peuples qui, après des malheurs passagers, 
trouveraient dans des institutions libérales des gouvernements plus économi- 
ques, plus disposés à la paix permanente, et des sociétés plus éclairées et 
dès lors plus à l'aise, qu’elles ne l’ont été depuis des siècles avec leurs 
despotismes monarchiques, Aristocratiques et cléricaux. Puis la guerre que 
nous n’aurons pas occasionnée et dont nous ne devons pas répondre il sera du 
moins permis d'en tirer parti dans l'intérêt du Canada... 52 


Nous trouvons ici une explication des positions adoptées par Papineau 
depuis le mois de mai 1837. Il avait été incapable de prendre la respon- 
sabilité d’une révolution. Au cours de la première insurrection, ses 
attitudes ambivalentes et ses conduites d’échec provenaient d’un sentiment 
de culpabilité qu’il ne pouvait surmonter. Déjà avant 1837, nous avons 
pu déceler ce sentiment à la base de son comportement en tant que chef 
du parti patriote et républicain. En 1838, il s’est refusé à refaire 
l’expérience « angoissante » d’une insurrection dont il aurait été le chef. 
Il a trouvé toutes sortes de prétextes, dont les uns étaient très valables, 
afin d’éviter de prendre part directement à l'agitation. En acceptant une 
déclaration formelle d’indépendance et la création d’un gouvernement 
provisoire, il aurait été forcé d’accepter les conséquences de ses actes 
parce que ces deux mesures impliquaient un engagement total. Néan- 
moins, il ne pouvait se détacher du mouvement qu’il avait, plus que tout 
autre, contribué à faire naître. Il s’est alors donné l'illusion que les 
Etats-Unis et même la France pourraient envisager une guerre avec 
l'Angleterre pour libérer les Canadiens français des servitudes du système 
colonial. 


Jusqu’aux assemblées de Middlebury et d’Albany, les patriotes 
avaient secondé Papineau aveuglément parce qu’ils avaient besoin de 
croire en l’image qu'ils s'étaient faite de leur chef. C’est pourquoi ils 
avaient, jusqu’à cette époque, fermé les yeux sur les déficiences de 
l'homme. La défection de Papineau, au mois de janvier 1838, les laissait 
désemparés. Malgré l’état de dépendance dans lequel ils se trouvaient 
vis-à-vis de lui, les radicaux ont essayé de se libérer de son emprise. Leur 
première réaction a été, afin de détruire en eux-mêmes le mythe qui les 
obsédait, de vouloir réussir l’insurrection par leurs propres forces. Mais, 


51 RAPQ, (53-55), 410. 
52 [bid., 428. 
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encore 1a, la nécessité d’un chef qui rallierait tous les réfugiés et les 
patriotes du Bas-Canada se faisait sentir. Robert Nelson et Coté ont tenté 
de prendre la direction du mouvement. Mais leur acceptation devenait 
problématique, en raison de leurs idées personnelles et, surtout, parce 
qu’ils symbolisaient faiblement les aspirations communes. Jusqu’au mois 
de novembre 1838, le foisonnement des intrigues et des rivalités person- 
nelles était révélateur d’un groupe inapte à se donner une direction. A 
ce point de vue, les expéditions désastreuses de février et de novembre 
sont significatives. Les rebelles ont été forcés d'utiliser le nom de 
Papineau comme signe de ralliement. 


La seconde attitude adoptée par les radicaux a été celle de détruire 
l’homme. Non seulement ils ont attribué l’échec des troubles de 1837 à 
« sa poltronnerie », mais ils ont vu l’influence désorganisatrice de Papi- 
neau derrière toutes leurs faillites subséquentes. Chez les révolutionnaires 
modérés, le mythe de Papineau s’est dissocié (On pouvait être un 
« Franklin sans être un Washington». Mais ils avaient besoin d’un 
Washington. (C’est pourquoi ils ont commencé à porter les yeux sur 


Wolfred Nelson, « le Héros de St-Denis ». 


Après l’invasion du mois de novembre 1838, les révolutionnaires 
manifestèrent à l’égard de Papineau une agressivité profonde. Il devint, 
à leurs yeux, un obstacle permanent à l’indépendance du Canada. Le 
10 novembre, Bonnafoux, sympathisant français à la cause patriote, 
écrivait à Papineau pour lui demander de se rendre en France. A cette 
occasion, il lui exposa que son attitude « passive » nuisait au mouvement 
révolutionnaire. En second lieu, il affirma que toute participation de 
Papineau a un projet d’invasion ne pouvait que « créer des jalousies ». 53 
Cette lettre exprimait, en fait, les désirs de la majorité des réfugiés. 
L’abbé Chartier mit sur pied, avec Cété, Nelson, Mailhot et plusieurs 
autres, un plan qui forcerait Papineau a partir pour la France. Le 
prétexte de ce voyage était de susciter des sympathies pour la cause 
canadienne. Papineau a certainement réalisé les motifs réels qui inspi- 
raient ces démarches. Comme elles correspondaient à ses intentions, il 
quitta les Etats-Unis le 8 février 1839. 


Après le départ de Papineau, les projets d’invasion du Canada se 
firent de plus en plus nombreux. Mais ils se traduisirent tous par des 
échecs. Les mésententes et les défections s’accrurent au même rythme. 
Malgré son absence, Papineau demeurait présent parmi eux. Les radicaux 
prétextèrent le fait que Papineau n’avait pas rendu compte de ses démar- 
ches pour tenter de descendre leur ancienne idole. Ils étaient fermement 
convaincus que la cause révolutionnaire ne pourrait s’affirmer tant que 
Papineau n’aurait pas été « démasqué ». Les articles de Côté dans le 
North American avaient été écrits dans ce but. Cependant cette tactique 
rencontra une forte opposition du côté des patriotes plus modérés. 


53 APQ, P-B : lettres de diverses personnes. 
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Ceux-ci se rendirent compte que c’était «se ravaler dans lopinion 
Américaine et Canadienne ». Boutillier écrivait 4 Duvernay : 


Je crois, j'espère, que nos amis sentent que le premier d’entre nous qui voudra 
médire trouvera facilement des croyants et que l’égoïsme, comme le bien 
public, trouvera son compte dans l'oubli des torts, personnels, réels ou 
imaginaires, car il y en a peu d’entre nous qui ne se soient trompés dans 
Jeurs calculs ou leurs espérances. 54 


Par la suite, l’abbé Chartier fut délégué en France, au nom des 
patriotes, pour connaître les résultats de la mission de Papineau. Puis, 
progressivement, de juin 1839 à 1841, les réfugiés envisagèrent l’impossi- 
bilité de réussir une insurrection. La plupart d’entre eux retournèrent au 
Canada. Certains, tels que Côté et Robert Nelson, décidèrent de rester 
aux Etats-Unis. 


Les deux rébellions laissérent chez les Canadiens français de toutes 
les classes le sentiment profond d’un échec « national ». Une lettre de 
Boucher-Belleville a Duvernay permet de saisir cette conséquence de la 
rébellion. 


Nous avons eu tous deux également à pleurer sur les maux de la patrie et je 
dirai encore qu’en ceci l’avantage était de notre côté, car vous ne les aviez pas 
comme moi sous les yeux. Je ne puis encore penser aujourd’hui à ce dont 
j'ai été témoin sans me sentir percé jusqu’au fond de l’âme. Ce sont des 
épreuves que Dieu nous envoie, vous dirait un Jésuite, ordre de religieux 
auquel je n’appartiens pas encore, comme vous le supposez dans votre lettre. 
Je suis sous le rapport religieux «et politique comme vous m’avez connu en 1837. 
Mais notre position est tellement changée, il s’est opéré une telle révolution 
morale parmi nous, que ce qui paraissait bon et sage il y a quatre ans, ne 
l’est plus aujourd’hui. Je crois pouvoir vous dire sans vous offenser que vous 
ignorez entièrement le pays tel qu’il est aujourd’hui et la chose n’est pas 
surprenante, parce que vous n’y vivez plus et que vous n’avez pas été à 
même de rencontrer des gens bien au fait de notre situation. Vous serez peut- 
être surpris de m’entendre dire que je ne connais pas aujourd’hui un seul 
canadien qui ne soit pas patriote au moins de cœur. Les prêtres le sont tous. 
Ceux mêmes que vous avez connus pour les plus violents torys sont aujourd’hui 
complètement changés. 55 


Après son retour d’exil, Papineau a voulu reprendre son rôle de 
P . . 
leader national. Mais l’échec de la rébellion avait contribué à dégager 
8 

le nationalisme canadien-français de ses attaches radicales et libérales. 
Certes une forme de libéralisme persistera dans la pensée nationaliste: 
> 

mais elle sera inoffensive. Elle servira plutôt à masquer l’inadaptation 
des institutions. De même le mouvement de l’Institut canadien reproduira 
dans ses grandes lignes la pensée pré-révolutionnaire; mais il ne rejoignait 

8 8 > J 

qu’un groupe fort restreint. En réalité, les classes moyennes canadiennes- 
françaises avaient échoué dans leur tentative pour faire du Bas-Canada 
un Etat national doté d’une structure laïque et démocratique. C’est 
pourquoi nous assistons, après 1837, à un renforcement des cadres 


54 Boutillier à Duvernay (17 juin 1838), CA, (1909), III, 167. 
55 Lettre à Duvernay (9 mai 1841), APQ, Coll. Duvernay, 489. 
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cléricaux et des tendances agraires. La bourgeoisie canadienne s’en 
accommodera d’autant mieux que l’introduction du gouvernement respon- 
sable lui permettait d’accéder aux postes administratifs et qu'après 1850, 
la conjoncture économique était plus favorable aux professions libérales. 
Dans ces conditions, il devenait évident que le rôle de Papineau comme 
chef national des Canadiens français était terminé. Pour continuer à 
vivre dans la mémoire populaire et dans la conscience bourgeoise, Papi- 
neau devait se retirer de la vie publique. De cette facon, il demeurait, 
comme disait Garneau, « l’image de notre nation ».%5 Mais l’image elle- 
même était déjà épurée de toute infidélité aux traditions ancestrales. 


Pourtant l’homme n’avait rien du héros. Il avait accepté une tâche 
trop lourde pour ses capacités réelles. On l’a cru énergique et il était 
hésitant et faible. On l’a cru désintéressé parce qu’il se contentait d’une 
honnête aisance malgré les offres de sinécures. Néanmoins, il conservait 
un besoin profond de sécurité matérielle. On a vu en lui l’homme d’action 
parce qu’il avait réussi à faire obstacle pendant trente ans aux visées des 
marchands anglais. Ses discours agressifs laissaient croire qu’il était 
apte à réaliser l’indépendance canadienne par les armes. En réalité, il 
n’avait pas réussi à se libérer complètement des peurs de son enfance, de 
la crainte de l'Etat et du clergé. Plus que tout autre il a évoqué la 
puissance bienfaisante de la raison sur la conduite humaine. En fait, il 
était constamment aux prises avec une imagination débordante et une 
sensibilité excessive. À ces divers points de vue, Papineau a été l’image 
de cette bourgeoisie canadienne, issue du milieu paysan, qui n’avait pas 
réussi à s’adapter à la vie urbaine et bourgeoise. En même temps qu’il 
traduisait les aspirations de cette bourgeoisie vers une libération des 
cadres traditionnels, il a représenté son incapacité à édifier elle-même sa 
liberté et à se tailler une place dans un monde économique reposant sur la 
concurrence et sur le dynamisme personnel. L’échec de la rébellion de 
1837 n’est donc pas un effet du hasard. Il est l'expression des faiblesses 
profondes de cette bourgeoisie qui, pour éviter de s’adapter réellement 
aux conditions nouvelles, a préféré transporter et conserver, dans un 
contexte urbain et bourgeois, les traits essentiels de la société paysanne 
dont elle provenait. 


COMMENTAIRE 
par le professeur Mason WADE 
Monsieur le président, 
Mesdames, messieurs, 


J'ai été enchanté d’apprendre que M. Ouellet a entrepris une étude 
du rôle de Louis-Joseph Papineau dans la révolution de 1837. Il nous 


56 F.-X. Garneau a Papineau (27 sept. 1847), APQ, P-B: lettres de diverses 
personnes. 
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faut une nouvelle biographie de Papineau, et cette étude de M. Ouellet 
stimule notre appétit pour les autres travaux qu’il a en préparation : 
Louis-Joseph Papineau et la société de son temps, et Le phénomène de la 
peur dans la Révolution de 1837-38. A mon sens, Papineau était un 
grand Canadien qui a joué un rôle majeur dans l’évolution nationale du 
Canada par son mélange des idées politiques de la Grande-Bretagne, de 
la France et des Etats-Unis. Il était non seulement le premier grand 
nationaliste canadien-français, mais le premier grand nationaliste cana- 
dien. Je ne suis pas partisan de l’école « grand-homme » de l’histoire, 
mais Papineau a vraiment incarné les aspirations d’un peuple à son 
époque. En étudiant la carrière de Papineau on peut apprendre presque 
tout ce qu’il faut savoir de l’histoire du Canada depuis la guerre de 1812 
jusqu’au rapport Durham. Et il est grandement temps que l’on étudie 
Papineau non seulement comme un grand chef politique, mais aussi du 
point de vue social, économique et même psychologique. M. Ouellet nous 
a frayé un chemin bien fructueux. 


Mais je ne suis pas aussi certain que M. Ouellet que « Papineau a 
voulu édifier dans le Bas-Canada un Etat canadien-français ». Pendant la 
plus grande partie de sa vie politique, son collègue le plus intime était 
Ecossais John Neïlson, un « Whig » de vieille souche, et après la rupture 
entre les deux, c’était |’Irlandais Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan qui était son 
disciple favori. Evidemment, ni Neilson ni O’Callaghan n’ont voulu 
édifier un Etat exclusivement canadien-francais. Neilson demandait les 
« rights of a true-born Englishman » sous le régime parlementaire britan- 
nique; il s’est opposé à un colonialisme réactionnaire. O’Callaghan; 
comme Papineau lui-même, était un converti de dernière heure au 
républicanisme à la mode américaine, quand tous les deux ont désespéré 
de guérir les abus du régime colonial. Si le but de Papineau était un 
Etat canadien-français, ses partisans ne comprendraient pas les « libéraux 
anglais, les Irlandais, des cultivateurs d’origine américaine établis dans les 
Cantons de l'Est, ainsi que la plupart des professionnels canadiens- 
français ». Aujourd’hui, nous voyons plus juste que Lord Durham, qui 
a postulé une lutte non pas de principes, mais des races. La lutte des 
races a suivi la lutte des principes, et Papineau, qui admirait un Anglais 
comme Brougham, autant qu’il a détesté un Anglais comme Gosford, a 
abdiqué comme chef du mouvement patriote avant que la lutte des races 
n’ait éclaté. 


J'ai aussi des doutes sur l’explication de M. Ouellet du rôle de 
Papineau dans la Révolution. Comme bien des réformateurs avant et 
depuis, il a été laissé en arrière par un mouvement qu’il avait grandement 
contribué à faire naître. Je crois qu’il était tout à fait sincère quand il a 
écrit : « Nous ne conspirions pas pour renverser le gouvernement par la 
force, nous voulions le guérir par la diète et par le régime. » A lassem- 
blée des Six Comtés en octobre 1837, il s’est opposé à la prise des armes, 
et il a prêché la résistance constitutionnelle par le boycottage des produits 
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britanniques. Et quand ses partisans ont eu recours aux armes, il s’est 
désisté. Papineau était homme de politique, pas homme de guerre, et 
c’est bien possible qu’il a sous-estimé l’effet de ses paroles sur un peuple 
beaucoup plus simple que lui-même. Je ne peux pas accepter non plus 
l’idée d’une recherche systématique chez Papineau de l’échec, un désir 
conscient ou inconscient de se faire martyr. Il était trop fier pour se 
faire martyr. 


En dépit de l’interprétation plausible de M. Ouellet, je trouve la 
véritable explication de Papineau dans l’observation de Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier : « Having known M. Papineau, I understand M. Bourassa better; 
having known M. Bourassa, I understand M. Papineau better.» Grand- 
père et petit-fils, tous les deux ont le patriotisme, le désintéressement, la 
force, l'énergie et le courage. Tous les deux ont été vus comme les 
régénérateurs de la nation, les emblêmes vivants de la réforme, comme les 
seuls hommes capables d'assumer l’émancipation des Canadiens français. 
Ni l’un ni l’autre n’était « un faible et un inquiet », quoique les deux 
aient eu des faiblesses bien semblables. Une arrogance intellectuelle 
gâtait leur supériorité incontestable; maîtres de la parole, ils n’ont pas 
compris que les paroles ont des conséquences imprévisibles. Ainsi tous 
les deux manquaient à leurs propres mythes et ont déçu leurs contempo- 
rains qui les ont exaltés. Mais tous les deux restent, malgré tout, de 
grands hommes, sinon des héros, des sujets bien dignes d’étude. Et grâce 
au travail de M. Ouellet, nous connaissons Papineau beaucoup mieux 
qu'auparavant. Je suis sûr que M. Ouellet est d’accord avec moi qu’on 
ne règle pas la question Papineau dans quelques minutes, dans une heure 
ou dans un jour. 


BISHOPS AND LEARNING IN THE REIGN 
OF EDWARD III 


F. D. BLACKLEY 
University of Alberta 


“High birth and spirit are expected in a prince” wrote the monk of 
Malmesbury, “but virtue and learning are required of a bishop.” ! In the 
reign of Edward III, however, John of Reading lamented “the mammon 
of iniquity raises the unworthy to be prelates. The Saviour of old founded 
the Church upon solid rock, but now its columns, to wit, many of its 
prelates, are set up not by virtuous life or learning, but by gold and 
silver.” ? 


This cry was taken up by G. R. Owst who stated that, in the four- 
teenth century, “men did not hesitate to attribute almost all the ills in 
Church and State to the ‘lost understanding and wit’ of the episcopacy.” 
He then went on to say, in explanation of this sad state of affairs, that 
it was, after all, “the age of the notorious Robert Stretton” who was 
rejected many times for a bishopric because of his utter illiteracy, but 
was at last consecrated “without examination” as a result of royal pressure 
upon the pope. # 


Fortunately for the reputation of the late medieval bishop in the field 
of learning, he has not been without his defenders. Kathleen Edwards 
has shown that Owst errs in his estimation of the fourteenth century 
prelate, at least in the reign of Edward II. Medieval sermon literature, 
upon which he draws heavily for his opinions, was, as she points out, 
essentially satirical and derogatory. Some chroniclers, it is true, seem 
to support his stand but “these, like the modern journalist, much preferred 
a good story to a true one. Moreover, some of them had personal or 
political reasons for hostility to certain bishops”, who suffered in conse- 
quence from their pens. Edwards is able to prove that a majority of the 
bishops of Edward II were men with university training and that they 
took a considerable interest in learning.* This also seems to be the case 
in the reign of Edward III. 


When considered closely, if one lays aside the spectacular, the 
chroniclers in this latter period give us more evidence to indicate a highly 
educated episcopate than an ignorant one. The use of the title magister 
for so many bishops, particularly in promotion or obituary notices, 


1 Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward I], ii. 252. 

2 Chronica Johannis de Reading, p. 178. 

3 G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England, Cambridge, 1926, p. 36. 

4 K. Edwards, “The Bishops and Learning in the Reign of Edward IL”, Church 
Quarterly Review, April-June 1944, CKXXVIII, 57-86, especially pp. 57-58. 
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supports such a contention.® The majority of the bishops of Edward III 
were trained at the universities and, of the remainder, not a few were 
royal or baronial clerks who certainly should not be considered as devoid 
either of knowledge or training, even if of a highly specialized sort. 
Some of the latter, such as Robert Wyville, earned unflattering comments 
from the chroniclers, ® but there is nothing to suggest that they were held 
in low esteem by those whom they had served. Indeed, in many cases, 
these used their influence to get their clerks promoted to bishoprics. In 
an episcopate of eighty-seven prelates, if we include the confirmed but 
unconsecrated archbishop-elect John Offard, there is definite evidence that 
sixty-three bishops had degrees in some faculty or another. It is possible 
that two others, Richard Bury’ and William Edington ® also may have 
possessed degrees. Of the graduates with known degrees, fifteen had them 
in theology, ® two in theology and canon law, 1° one in theology and both 


5 For example, in Chronicon Anglia, pp. 9-10, 29-30, 50, 53-54, 58, 62, Bishops 
Barnet, Bradwardine, Harewell, Islep, Lenne, Reade, Sheppey, Ralph Stratford, 
Sudbury and Wittlesley, are all called magister. 

6 Adae Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicarum, p. 60, describes Wyville as “vir 
utique competenter illiterato et minime personato”. 

7 T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, 6 vols., 
Manchester, 1920-1933, iii. 26. Tout holds that Bury was not a university graduate, 
despite Bury’s literary pretensions. While sometimes called magister, he was given 
this title because he wished it: “clerks drafting writs were sometimes not unwilling 
to gratify this harmless vanity, though some precisians objected to this practice.” 
On the other hand, Denholm Young (Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
Vol. XX, 4th series, 135-168), in an article entitled “Richard de Bury (1287-1345)”, 
notes that in an Ashmolean manuscript Bury is described as a bachelor of theology. 
If this was true one would expect to find Bury so described in his papal bull of 
provision, but this is addressed only to “domino Ricardo de Bury, electo Dunelmensis” 
(Durham Sede Vacante Register, fol. 475r). 

8 In D.N.B., R. L. Poole says that Edington is reputed to have gone to Oxford. 
Early writers, such as J. Campbell (The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, 
4th ed., London, 1856-1857, 10 vols., i. 251), go much farther. Campbell even tells 
of the reputation Edington acquired at Oxford for his skill in theology and law. 
No document that I have handled, however, calls him other than by the term 
dominus. There are a number of notations in a Wells manuscript concerning a 
“magister William de Edington’, who served as an official of the bishop of Bath and 
Wells in 1321 (H.M. Record Commission Reports, Wells, i. 194-197; Wells Cathedral, 
pp. 88, 91, 129). Since Edington was over seventy in 1366 (Canterbury Sede Vacante. 
Register G. fol. 151r), he could have been this official, but an identification would 
be purely conjectural. 

9 Antony Bek, S.T.P. (Register Bek, fol. 73v); James Berkeley, S.T.P. (C.P.L., 
ii. 174-175); Thomas Bradwardine, S.T.P. (C.P.L., iii. 339); Gervase de Castro, 
S.T.D. (Le Neve, Fasti, i. 99; Eubel, Hierarchia, p. 127); Lewis Charlton, S.T.L. 
(Reg. Islep, fol. 231r; C.P. Petitions, i. 365); John Gilbert, S.T.B. (C.P. Petitions, 
i. 536); John Grandisson studied theology in Paris (D.N.B.; Oxford Magazine, 1892, 
XI. 122) ; Simon Mepeham, S.T.D. (Baker, Chronicon, p. 42; Ecclesiastical Petitions, 
22/1); Roger Mortival, S.T.D. (Edwards, op. cit.); John Pascal, S.T.P. (C.P.L., 
iii. 236); William Reade, S.T.P. (Register Wittlesley, Canterbury, fol. 132v; C.P. 
Petitions, i. 503); Thomas Ringstead, S.T.D. (Register Lisle, fol. 88; D.N.B.) ; John 
Sheppey, S.T.P. (C.P.L., iii. 48; Register Hethe, ii. 737); John Swaffham, S.T.D. 
(Alumni Cantabrigiensis, iv. 188); John Trevaur, S.T.B. (C.P.L., iii. 126). 

10 Thomas Cobham, S.T.D., D.Dec. (Edwards, op. cit.); Ralph of Salopia, S.T.P., 
D.Dec. (Ecclesiastical Petitions, 22/29, Baker, Chronicon, p. 45; C.P.L., ii. 165). 
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laws, 1 four in canon law, }2 ten in civil law} and fourteen in both 
laws. # Seventeen other bishops apparently were university graduates. !° 


The large number of lawyers holding high church office is a marked 
feature of the fourteenth century. Under Henry III, the education of 
bishops leaned towards the “queen of sciences”, and there were fifteen 
theological graduates as opposed to three graduates in law. 1% In the 
reign of Edward II the theologians and the lawyers were equal in number, 
but towards the end of that period law was obtaining the predominance. 17 
This trend can be seen clearly under Edward III. 


Gibbs has drawn our attention to the “steady promotion of Oxford 
men which followed the archiepiscopate of Edmund of Abington” in the 
reign of Henry III. Ten of Henry’s bishops studied at Paris, six at 
Oxford, one at Orléans and one at Toulouse. 18 Under Edward II, three 
future bishops studied both at Paris and at Oxford, ten to twelve went to 
Oxford alone, one went to Angers, one incepted at Cambridge and another, 
Gilbert Segrave, may have been the chancellor and a regent master at that 


11 Thomas Lisle, S.T.D., Doctor of both Laws (Register Lisle, fol. 1; D.N.B.). 
His biography states that he was also a doctor of divinity. 

12 Thomas Appleby, B.Dec. (C.P. Petitions, i. 396); Thomas Brunton, D.Dec. 
(Register Wittlesley, Canterbury, fol 138r); Thomas Bek, D.Dec. (Eubel, Hierarchia} 
p. 306; D.N.B.); Adam Orleton, D.Dec. (Edwards, op. cit.). 

13 Richard Bentworth, P.C.L. (C.C.R., 1333-1337, p. 518); Reginald Brian, B.C.L. 
(C.P.L., iii. 292; Register Islep, fol. 8r); John Barnet, B.C.L. (Register Islep, fol. 21; 
C.P. Petitions, i. 364); Thomas Charlton, D.C.L. (C.P.L., ii. 263); Henry Despenser, 
B.C.L. (Register Wittlesley, Canterbury, fol. 31r) ; Thomas Fastolf, D.C.L. (Register 
Islep, fol. 63r; C.P.L., ü. 547); John Harewell, B.C.L. (Register Langham, Canter- 
bury, fol. 90r; C.P.L., tii. 341); John Ross, D.C.L. (Edwards, op. cit.); John 
Stratford, D.C.L. (Edwards, op. cit.); William de la Zouche, B.C.L. (C.P.L., ii. 534). 

14 William Bateman, Doctor of both Laws (Register Bateman, fol. 4lv; Baker, 
Chronicon, p. 112); William Courtenay, Doctor of both Laws (Register Sudbury, 
Hereford, p. 1; Register Bokyngham, Institutions, fol. 342r) ; Ralph Erghum, Doctor 
of both Laws (Register Langham, Canterbury, fol. 22v; C.P.L., iv. 144); Henry 
Gower, Doctor of both Laws (Federa, ii. 747); Adam Houghton, Doctor of both 
Laws (C.P.L., iii. 312); William Lenne, Doctor of both Laws (Register Islep, 
fol, 241r); Ralph Stratford, M.A., B.C.L. (C.P.L., ii. 534), Doctor of both Laws 
(Baker, Chronicon, p. 112); Michael Northburgh, D.C.L. (C.P.L., iii. 60), Doctor of 
both Laws (Register Islep, fol. 82r); John Offard, Doctor of both Laws (Anglia Sacra, 
i. 42; Canterbury Sede Vacante Register, G. fol. 34v); Simon Sudbury, Doctor of 
both Laws (D.N.B., Register Islep, fol. 237r); Thomas Trilleck, licentiate in canon 
and civil Law (Register Islep, fol. 245v), M.A., B.C.L. (C. P. Petitions, i. 52); Gilbert 
Welton, D.C.L. (C.P.L., iii. 54), Doctor of Laws (Eubel, Hierarchia, p. 289); William 
Wittlesley, licentiate of both Laws (Register Islep, fol. 245r), D.Dec. (ibid., fol. 226r). 

15 Thomas Arundel (Register Wittlesley, fol. 139) ; William Ayermin (Edwards, 
op. cit.); Lewis Beaumont (Edwards, op. cit.); John Bokyngham (Register Thomas 
Bek, Memoranda, fol. 24v) ; Henry Burghersh (Edwards, op. cit.); Matthew Engle- 
field (Register Islep, fol. 342v); Stephen Gravesend (Edwards, op. cit.); David Martin 
and William Melton (Edwards, op. cit.); Simon Montacute (Federa, ii. 959); Roger 
Northburgh (Edwards, op. cit.); Alexander Neville (C.P. Petitions, 1. 373); Thomas 
Percy (C.P.L., ii. 431, 566); Robert Stratford (C.P.L., ii. 283); John Thoresby 
(C.P. Petitions, i. 115); Anian Sais (Edwards, op. cit.); John Trilleck (Register 
John Trilleck, p. 1; Reading, Chronica, p. 150). 

16 M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272, Oxford, 1934, p. 2. 

17 Edwards, pp. 58-61. 

18 Gibbs and Lang, pp. 35, 192-196. 
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university. 19 The episcopate of Edward II, moreover, was much smaller 
than that of Henry III. 


Some bishops of Edward II were, of course, still alive in the reign 
of his son. In addition to those of this group who were university 
graduates, about twenty-three bishops of Edward III seem to have been 
educated at Oxford, 2° while seven, at least, had Cambridge connections. *1 
Two seem to have studied at the papal court, ?? five went to Paris, ** and 
one is reputed to have attended both French and Italian universities. ?{ 
The number of future English bishops studying at foreign universities 
seems to have been declining, but study at French universities after the 
outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War would have been difficult for 


English scholars. 


There was a continuous rise in the proportion of bishops who had 
attended universities from the time of Henry III to the end of the reign 
of Edward III. The episcopate of Edward III was the best educated 
episcopate that England and Wales had known. This was the episcopate 
of which Robert de Stretton was a part. 


As we have seen, Owst uses this bishop to point up the ignorance of 
the English higher clergy. More recently, W. A. Pantin, an Oxford 
scholar, again tells the story of how Stretton was “three times examined 
on his ‘literature’, and three times ‘ploughed’, twice by the archbishop 
and once by the pope, though he was at length consecrated in 1360... .” 75 
Others have stressed his unworthiness, ?® and W. G. D. Fletcher, in 
D.N.B., asserts that he could not even read his profession of obedience 
to the archbishop of Canterbury.?* Oddly enough, on the other hand, 
J. and J. A. Venn describe the bishop as a graduate of Cambridge. 7° 
H. E. Malden assigns to him a doctorate in both laws, and identifies him 


19 Edwards, pp. 61-62. 

20 Arundel, Bradwardine, Brunton, L. Charlton, Courtenay, A. Bek, Erghum, 
Gilbert, Gower, Houghton, Islep, Sheppey, the three Stratfords, Ralph of Salopia, 
Welton, Wittlesley, Thoresby, John and perhaps Thomas Trilleck, Reade and 
Ringstead. 

21 Bateman, Brunton, L. Charlton, Lisle, Pascal, Swaffham and Wittlesley who 
at least taught there. Bokyngham may also have gone to Cambridge. Some bishops 
attended both Oxford and Cambridge. 

22 Harewell and Wittlesley. 

23 Brunton, Gilbert, Grandisson, Sudbury and Reade. 

24 Ringstead. 

25 W. A. Pantin, The English Church in the Fourteenth Century, Cambridge, 
1955, p. 13. This story is to be found in many other works (e.g., W. W. Capes, The 
English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, London, 1903, p. 93). 

26 James Tait (Chronica Johannis de Reading, p. 277) called Stretton the 
“illiterate protege” of the Black Prince. 

27 W. G. D. Fletcher, s.v. Stretton, who wrote “On 6 February following Stretton 
made the usual profession of canonical obedience in the archbishop’s palace at 
Lambeth, ‘alio professionem legente, quod ipse legere non posset.’ It is difficult to 
conceive of such a degree of ignorance in a prelate, but the words of the register 
are conclusive.” 


28 J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigiensis, Cambridge, 1922, Part I, iv. 174. 
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as the first custos of Trinity Hall, the college founded by bishop Bateman 
of Norwich. ?° 


In 1347 Stretton was a clerk and almoner of the Black Prince #° and, 
in that year, took part in the negotiations for a proposed marriage 
between his master and a Portuguese princess. #! In 1349 he was 
described as the prince’s confessor. 32 He may have been constable of 
the Black Prince’s castle of Llanbadern Fawr, of which he held the 
rectory. *? Stretton was important enough for the pope to request his 
assistance in 1355 in the negotiations for a treaty between France and 
England. %# About the end of 1358, Stretton was elected bishop by the 
Chapter of Lichfield and the convent of Coventry, reputedly “ad preces 
Principis Walliæ”. The royal assent to the election, 21 January 1359, is 
recorded in the patent rolls, the king notifying Simon Islep and styling 
the bishop-elect as “the king’s clerk, Master Robert de Stretton”. °> From 
here on, what happened is confused. 


The principal chronicle source for the election is Birchington, in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. The passage there to be found I quote in full: 


Cum autem Dominus Robertus de Stretton ad preces Principis Wallie in 
Episcopum Coventriensis & Lichfeld. Ecclesiæ electus fuisset; & idem Domi- 
nus Papa ipsius Electi & ejus literature notitiam non obtinens, voluit quod 
dictus Electus ad Romanam Curiam Veniret, examinationem personaliter 
subiturus. Et quia Rex Anglie pro dicto Electo scriberet Pape; & amplius 
Rex quoque interim Temporalia dicti Episcopatus, & Archiepiscopus Spiritualia, 
toto tempore vacationis ejusdem habebat. Et cum dictus Episcopatus propter 
insufficientiam Roberti de Stretton Electi in literatura & in Romana Curia 
examinati propter defectum literature repulsi, per biennium vacavisset; tan- 
dem ad preces dicti Principis idem Papa per Bullas suas examinationem dicti 
Electi in Anglia Archiepiscopo Cantuariensis & Episcopo Roffensi commisit. 
Unde dicti Principis precibus Dominus Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus excitatus, 
eundem Electum ad dignitatem Episcopalem insufficientem post examinationem 
persone suze factam tam ipse Archiepiscopus quam Episcopus Roffensis inve- 
nientes, propter remorsum conscientiæ ipsum acceptare non poterant nec 
volebant. Unde idem Electus non expeditus sic recesserat illa vice. Sed post- 
modum idem Electus a Domino Michele London. Episcopo, cui etiam Dominus 
Papa vices suas commiserat, fuerat gratiose acceptatus, & die Dominica, in 
SS. Cosmz & Damiani, anno Domini MCCCLX in Episcopum consecratus. 36 


29 H. E. Malden, Trinity Hall, London, 1902, pp. 43-46. Malden dismissed the 
notion that Stretton was an illiterate, believing him to have been a doctor of laws. 
This information he seems to have obtained from the chronicler Whitelocke (Anglia 
Sacra, i. 449). 

30 The Register of Edward the Black Prince, i. 69. 

31 Jbid., i. 76; Federa, iii. i. 128; C.P.R., 1345-48, p. 357. 

32 C.P. Petitions, i. 155, 245. 

33 Register of the Black Prince, iii. 378, 492. 

34 C.P.L., iii. 618. 

35 C.P.R., 1358-61, p. 142. 

36 Anglia Sacra, i. 44-45, The election was also noted by John of Reading 
(Chronica Johannis de Reading, p. 134), who wrote: “Obierunt et hoc anno dominus 
Galfridus de Northbrugge, episcopus Cestrie (successit, non canonice sed prece vel 
pretio quia curialis, ille indignus gestis probatus dominus Robertus de Staunton’, 
quondam alumpnus domini regis primogeniti) ....” This seems a rather crushing 
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In Anglia Sacra there is also Whitelock’s “Continuatio Historiz 
Lichfeldensis’, which describes Stretton as a distinguished man, a doctor 
of laws and one of the auditors of the Rota at the curia. 37 Knowing this 
to be inconsistent with Birchington’s chronicle, the editor of Anglia 
Sacra, Henry Wharton, advised the reader to consult it. In his notes to 
Whitelocke’s history, Wharton wrote that Stretton made his profession of 
obedience, “alio professionem legente (verba sunt Registri) quod ipse 
legere non posset”’. 3° 

Despite Birchington and Wharton, it is difficult to imagine that 
Stretton was an illiterate, ‘ploughed’ for his lack of learning, who had 
not the knowledge to read his profession. As a clerk of the Black Prince, 
and also possibly of the king, he had to have a reasonable education, 
even if not a formal university one. The Black Prince hardly would use 
a man ignorant of Latin, the international language of the times, on an 
important diplomatic mission. Finally, Stretton was a fully qualified 
priest at the time of his election, % holding benefices to which he had 
been provided by the pope, and these normally were not given without 
an examination of the providee for sufficiency. 


In the archiepiscopal registers at Lambeth there is no trace of the 
examinations that Stretton reputedly failed. However, there are three 
interesting entries on Stretton’s election which cast some doubt upon 
Birchington. The first is a bull concerning the cleric’s election to Coventry 
and Lichfield, the second is a report by the bishops of London and 
Rochester on their examination of Stretton’s suitability for the prelacy, 
while the third is the entry on Stretton’s oath of obedience to the 
primate. 4° 


Pope Innocent’s bull notes that Robert de Stretton was elected in 
ignorance of a papal reservation of the twin see of Coventry and 
Lichfield. After accepting the nomination, Stretton feared a reservation 
of the see and submitted his election to the curia. Here it was declared 
invalid since the see was reserved, but the pope, having heard good 
reports of Stretton, decided to empower the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of Rochester to provide Stretton to the bishopric if they 
found him to be “utilem et idoneum ad regimen ipsarum ecclesiarum”. 
This bull is curious. If, as he asserted, the pope possessed such good 


indictment but the chroniclers never liked ex-administrators. Very bad. things, for 
example, were said about Robert Burnell, Edward I’s chancellor, but he was no 
illiterate. 

37 Anglia Sacra, i. 449. 

38 Jbid., i. 449 na. This seems to be the source for story that Stretton could 
not read his profession of obedience. 

89 Stretton was examined for his suitability to hold a canonry at Lincoln, an 
examination which he seems to have passed since he later held the Lincoln prebend 
of St. Cross (C.P.L., iii. 498; C.P. Petitions, i. 318). 

40 Register Islep, fols. 163, 165r, 222r. 
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reports on Stretton, why was this examination necessary? One can only 
imagine that someone had spoken against the cleric, and, since Stretton 
had been examined in the past for suitability, *! it is possible that the 
rumoured defect was not in his ‘literature’ but in his ability to perform 
the arduous tasks associated with the prelacy. 


Perhaps the person who had spoken against Stretton was the arch- 
bishop himself. At all events, the bull allowed Simon Islep an “out” as 
far as his personal examination of Stretton was concerned. If he was 
unable to obey the mandate, the bishop of London was empowered to 
take his place. Whatever the cause, the archbishop did not act. The 
bishops of London and Rochester, Michael Northburgh and John Sheppey, 
conducted Stretton’s examination. In the second register entry, their 
report to archbishop Islep, the bishops say that they have examined that 
cleric and found him fit for the prelacy in learning and in all other 
requirements. Stretton did not ‘flunk’ this examination! The register 
notation then goes on to say that the two bishops, by virtue of their 
delegated authority, had then confirmed, provided and consecrated 
Stretton as bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 


The third entry in Islep’s Register is that concerned with Stretton’s 
profession of obedience to the primate. Again, it is worth quoting in full: 
Lecta fuit ista professio per magistrum Richardum de Bermyngeham tanquam 
organum vocis dicti episcopi viva voce constitutum in capella prefati domini 
archiepiscopi infra manerium suum de Lambeth coram ipso domino archi- 
episcopo Non. February MCCCLX et post lecturam dicte professionis præfatus 
episcopus manu sua propria scripsit ista verba confirmo et conscribo præsen- 
tibus magistro Willielmo de Witleseye officialo curo de arcubus Londonensis 
magistro Richardo de Warmyngton Richardo Wodeland Willielmo atte Dene 
notare publice Bathonensis et alii. 
The entry certainly shows that Stretton’s profession was read by a proxy, 
but the words “as if constituted the voice of the said bishop” are hardly 
the same as “another reading his profession of obedience for he himself 
was unable to read”. A possible interpretation of this register entry is 
that Stretton did know how to read Latin, but at the time of his profession 
was physically unable to do so. The bishop wrote with his own hand 
“T confirm and IJ conscribe’, which must mean that he could write Latin. 
It might be argued that Stretton had been coached to write these few 
words, but, if it was known that he was an illiterate, such a subterfuge 
was hardly likely to succeed. A more likely explanation of what happened 
is that the measures taken were necessary because the bishop was blind, 
or nearly so. * 


Possibly the somewhat nebulous opposition to Stretton’s appointment 
arose because of such a physical defect in that cleric. His usefulness to 


41 See note 39. | 

42 E, Venables, in D.N.B., s.v. Lisle, stated that Stretton was declared incompe- 
tent by reason of his age and blindness but failed to give the source of this 
information. 
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the Black Prince would be over and this patron of Stretton may have 
sought to pension off the cleric with a bishopric. As a bishop, Stretton 
was far from active. He did serve once as a trier of petitions, ** but he 
ceased to administer orders after 1365. In 1381 he was both blind and 
infirm and had to appoint a coadjutor to run his diocese. ** Perhaps he 
was not completely blind in 1360: his sight may have prevented him from 
reading his profession but was good enough still to allow him to write 
a few words of Latin. 


Stretton may not have been, then, the illiterate that many have 
considered him to be: he certainly was not the scholar that Malden and 
the Venns believed him to be. There was a Robert de Stretton, a doctor 
of laws, who was possibly the custos of Trinity Hall, and certainly an 
auditor of the Rota, but he certainly was not the bishop. This Robert 
was archdeacon of Derby in 1367, long after bishop Robert de Stretton 
was consecrated. He may have been a relative of bishop Stretton, for 
the latter employed him for a time as a proctor at the curia. * 


Stretton probably did not have a university degree. It is true that 
the royal notification to the primate of his election called him “Master 
Robert de Stretton”, but this could have been the slip of a scribe: 
Stretton’s normal title was dominus. If Stretton had been a scholar in 
the true sense of the word, one would imagine that he would have 
possessed some books, but his will mentions only missals. #5 


On the whole, it looks as if Stretton was a fairly normal type: the 
administrator who became a bishop. Many of these, such as William 
Wykeham, did not possess degrees, but it would be wrong to say that they 
were “illiterate”. It is even more wrong to classify the age as that of the 
notorious Robert de Stretton. It was also the age of archbishop Brad- 
wardine, the Doctor Profundus of the Middle Ages, whose fame as an 
Augustinian philosopher was recorded in the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” of 


43 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 268, in 1362. 

44 The Register of Robert de Stretton, i. ix. 

45 This Stretton (or Stratton or Sutton) was a member of bishop Bateman’s 
household (C.P.L., iii. 570; C.P. Petitions, i. 276). In 1355 he seems to have made 
a grant of land to Trinity Hall, Cambridge (Documents Relating to the University 
and Colleges of Cambridge, 3 vols., London, 1852, i. 21). For a time he was a clerk 
of Thomas Neville, brother of the future archbishop of York (C.P. Petitions, i. 375; 
Testamenta Eboracensis, i. 72). By 1362 he was a papal chaplain and an auditor of 
the Rota, a post which he was still holding in 1364 (C.P. Petitions, i, 395, 418, 421, 
470; C.P.L., iv. 41). R. A. Wilson (The Register of Robert de Stretton, i. introduc- 
tion), noted the existence of this man who, he said, was a curial proctor for the 
bishop in 1364, and archdeacon of Derby in 1367. 

46 The Register of Archbishop Courtenay, fol. 21lr. Too much stress should not 
be placed upon the absence of books other than missals. Stretton could have given 
them away before death, if he possessed some, because of his blindness. It is 
interesting to note that Bermyngeham, the organuwm vocis of the bishop, was one 
of his executors. 
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Chaucer. #7 Bradwardine’s work, “De Causa Dei contra Pelagium”, was 
for many centuries to be a standard authority for theologians. #8 He was 
also famous as a mathematician and an astronomer. 4° 


A second Merton man, William Reade,°° bishop of Chichester, 
carried on the Merton tradition of the archbishop in mathematics and 
astronomy. In the latter field he was the part author of a set of 
mathematical tables, and his mathematical instruments were still reputed 
to be at Merton in Godwin’s time. 51 John Ashingdon and Simon Bredon 
were his associates in these studies and all three enjoyed a considerable 
reputation. °* With the former, Reade is supposed to have predicted the 
Black Death and, in Bod. MS. Digby, 176, he is reputedly considering 
the significance of a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in Scorpio, which 
occurred in 1357. °° While this is astrology not astronomy, the true science 
had not as yet separated itself from the pseudo-science. Reade’s interests 
were not isolated ones, for Oxford included courses in astronomy on the 
arts’ level, although degrees in the subject were not given. 54 


Amongst the other scholars in the episcopate of Edward III were 
the Dominicans Ringstead, Lisle and Gilbert, and the Benedictine Sheppey. 
As St. Dominic, the founder of the Dominicans, emphasized study as a 
means of achieving skill in preaching, it is not surprising that the first 
three were famed as theologians. Thomas Ringstead, bishop of Bangor, 
studied abroad and achieved a doctorate in divinity from Cambridge. 
His work seems to have been limited to commentaries on the Bible, which 
gave him a high repute as a theologian. ®° His will provided a loan fund 
for poor students attending the university of Cambridge. Despite his 
Welsh see (or perhaps because he had experienced its turbulence) all 
Welshmen were specifically exempted from this legacy. *°® Lisle, another 
Dominican, who had a stormy episcopate at Ely, reputedly was an 


47 On the subject of God’s foreknowledge and of human free will, one of the 
characters in this story was made to exclaim: 
“But I ne kan nat bulte it to the bren 
As kan the hooly doctour Augustyn, 
Or Boece, or the Bisshop Bradwardyn.. .” 
(Canterbury Tales, lines 4430-4432.) 
This is one of the very few contemporary names in this great work. 
48 Reading, Chronica, pp. 112-113, mentions this work. It was edited in 1618 
by Sir Henry Saville. 
49 R. T. Gunther, Early Science at Oxford, O.H.S., 1922-1929, 11 vols., i. 97, xi. 40. 
50 Tt is interesting to note that Reade was provided by Urban V whose father, 
William Gizaute (or English), was a physician and a scholar of Merton in 1292. 
51 Gunther, ii. 56, thinks that they are still there but cannot be identified. He 
gives a list of Reade’s works. 
52 For Ashingdon and Bredon, see G. C. Broderick, Memorials of Merton, 
O.H.S., Oxford, 1885, p. 211. Bredon left Reade his smaller astrolabe. 
53 C, L. Kingsford, s.v. Reade in D.N.B.; Reading, Chronica, p. 327n. 
54 Rashdall, Universities, iii. 160. 
55 A. F. Pollard, s.v. Ringstead, in D.V.B.; B. Jarrett, The English Dominicans, 
London, 1921, p. 92. 
56 The will has been transcribed by B. Willis, A Survey of the Cathedral Church 
of Bangor and the Edifices belonging to it, London, 1721, pp. 217-219. 
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excellent theologian. °7 A third was John Gilbert, whose sermons were 
found at Ford by Leyland. ** Some of the other members of this order 
may have been scholars of repute but the evidence to support such a 
view is not too trustworthy. °° 


John Sheppey, bishop of Rochester, was famed as a theologian. His 
works that have survived are all sermons unless, and it seems unlikely, 
he wrote two short legal tracts often ascribed to him. ®° He seems to 
have been a resident teacher at Oxford, and as such for a time may have 
held his priorship of Rochester as an absentee. ®t And although he had 
some fame as a diplomat, °* Sheppey is interesting, too, as a book 
collector. His very large library was broken up on his death. Many of 
the items were purchased by bishop Reade, who himself had at death 
some three hundred and fifty volumes. °° 


The greatest collector of all was Richard de Bury of Durham, perhaps 
the most avid collector in the whole of the fourteenth century. He 
collected so many manuscripts, often by unscrupulous methods, that one 
wonders if he had time to read them. %* What happened to Bury’s library 
is a matter of some doubt. His books did not go to the University of 
Oxford as many have suggested. Considering the poverty in which Bury 
died, they may have been sold to pay his debts. 


Many other bishops possessed sizable libraries. Bateman, who 
founded Trinity Hall, while alive gave to his college four complete copies 


57 E. V. Venables, s.v. Lisle, in D.V.B. The evidence for this statement is not 
too apparent. 

58 J. Leyland, De Rebus Britannicis Collectanea; ed. T. Hearne, London, 1774, 
6 vols., iv. 150. 

59 The Dominican, Eaglescliff, was probably educated at some theological school 
of the order. He was never called magister but then Herve Nedelec, the general of 
the order, in 1321 tried to forbid the use of this term (Histoire Littéraire de la 
France, Tome XXXIV, Paris, 1934, p. 311). Gervase de Castro asked to be buried 
in the choir of the Black Friars’ school at Bangor, where he may have been educated. 

Friars of other orders had some pretensions to learning. The Carmelite Pascal 
is said to have been the author of six theological works (Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 577). 
Swaffham is reputed to have obtained his see by writing a book against the doctrines 
of Wycliffe (J. Pitsei, Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis, ed. W. Bishop, 
Paris, 1619, p. 559) and H. Cotton thinks that he compiled the Pipa Colomanni, a 
manuscript illustrating the rights of the Irish diocese of Cloyne (Fasti Ecclesiæ 
Hibernice, 2nd Edition, Dublin, 1851, i. 292). It must be noted that most of these 
writers are not considered now to be too trustworthy. 

60 C. L. Kingsford, s.v. Sheppey, in D.N.B., lists the sermons that have come 
down to us, and believes that Sheppey was not the author of the two legal tracts 
ascribed to him, De Ordine Cognitionum and De Judiciis. Sheppey’s Fabulae was 
published by M. Hervieux in Les Fabulistes Latins, Paris, 1893-1894, iv. 160-70. 

61 Sheppey seems to have been at Oxford when he was elected Prior of Rochester, 
and incepted about that time (Register Hethe, i. xxi; Litere Cantuariensis, ed. J. B. 
Sheppard, R.S., 1887 ff. 3 vols., ii. 27). 

62 C. L. Kingsford, op. cit. 

63 Reade left many of these volumes to Merton and is regarded as the founder 
of that college’s library (Sir F. M. Powicke, The Medieval Books of Merton College, 
Oxford, 1931, pp. 87-92). 

64 Chambre, Historia Dunelmensis, p. 130, gives the oft-quoted picture of Bury’s 
bedroom so cluttered with books that movement in it was difficult. 
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of the Corpus Iuris Civilis of five volumes each, a book of the decretals, 
several copies of the Clementines, a small Bible, and a Compendium of 
the Bible. After his death, by his will the college obtained seven volumes 
on civil law, fourteen on canon law and twenty-five on theology. 55 
Archbishop Wittlesley left a good-sized library to St. Peter’s Hall, 
Cambridge. 5 The value of these gifts can be estimated when we realize 
that a theological book was valued at half a good-sized ship or the farm 
of a large village. ®7 


Bury, as well as collecting books, inspired even if he did not write the 
famous Philobiblon. His authorship has been questioned but not his 
intimate part in the writing of this work.*® But even if Bury was a 
dilettante, Petrarch who knew him admitted that the bishop had some skill 
and much curiosity about unknown things. 


Education itself profited from the founding of a number of schools 
and colleges by the bishops of Edward III. In 1350 bishop Bateman of 
Norwich acquired prior Crauden’s hostel at Cambridge from the prior 
and convent of Ely for the sum of three hundred pounds and obtained a 
royal charter to found Trinity Hall. ® In addition, he donated a chest 
for poor scholars, called the “Chest of Holy Trinity”, containing one 
hundred pounds, which was to be kept at the Carmelite priory in the 
charge of the white friars. ® Simon Islep, perhaps a fellow of Merton, 
in 1363 attempted the establishment of Canterbury Hall, a college which 
violated the notions of his day.“ It contained both seculars and 
regulars, although the former were afterwards excluded by his successor, 
the Benedictine Simon Langham. Islep was supposed to have been 
interested in eugenics. Bishop Wykeham, although no scholar himself, 


65 Malden, op. cit., 1-42, gives an account of Bateman’s benefactions. 

66 Canterbury Sede Vacante Register, G. fol. 171v, contains a copy of Wittlesley’s 
will. 

67 Powicke, Medieval Books, p. 38. 

68 J. Raine, editor of Richard D’Aungerville of Bury, Fragments of his Register, 
etc., Surtees Society, 1910, p. xl, argues “that, while external evidence is strong 
against Bury’s authorship, the internal proofs are heavily in his favour. Whether or 
not every page of the book was actually written by him, no one can say; yet this is 
certainly the case, that the whole work on every page bears the clear impress of his 
personal character and his wish to let the world know what were his aims.” 

69 J. Bentham, The History and Antiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral 
Church of Ely, Cambridge, 1771, p. 220; Victoria County Histories, Ely, p. 207. 
Bateman had much to do with the foundation of Conville and Caius College (see 
J. Venn, Caius College, Cambridge College Histories, London, 1901). 

70 J. W. Clarke, “University Chests”, in C.A.S., XI, 79. The bishop endowed 
the college with the revenues of the Church of Blofeld. The deed for the alienation 
is to be found in his register (Register Bateman, fols. 7-8). 

71 Calendar of Papal Petitions, i. 460; Rashdall, Universities, iii. 211-3. 

72 Gunther, Early Science at Oxford, xi. 41, states that Islep left 1,000 of his 
best ewes to improve the breed of the sheep belonging to the monks of Canterbury. 
This does not seem correct, for no mention is made of the sheep in Islep’s will 
(Canterbury Charta Antiqua, A. 15). The monks did possess 477 of Islep’s sheep 
after the archbishop’s death (Canterbury Account Rolls, second Series, fols. 1-5). 
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founded the two St. Mary Winton colleges (including New College, 
Oxford). By these foundations and his contribution to school architec- 
ture, Wykeham deserves an important place in the field of education. 
Never having been at university himself, the bishop was unsympathetic to 
the “vices” of student life. He even included chess amongst the “noxious, 
inordinate and unhonest games” which were forbidden to his new college 
students. * Oxford, however, considered him an important patron and 
asked for his help against the friars in 1366. ™ 


Other bishops made contributions to learning by the method of 
school foundation. The grammar school of St. John the Baptist’s Hospital 
at Exeter, created by bishop Stapleton, proved to be underendowed, and 
his successor, bishop Grandisson, remedied this defect.*° Grandisson 
also donated a number of books to Exeter College, Oxford, of which he 
was the founder-visitor.7® Wood recounts that still another bishop of 
Exeter, Thomas Brantingham, assisted the college by contributions to the 
fund for rebuilding her library in 1383.77 Thomas Hatfield, who was 
not a university graduate, ** entered an agreement with the prior and 
convent of his cathedral at Durham for the endowment of Durham college, 
but this was not completed until after the bishop’s death.*® Simon 
Langham, as bishop of Ely, gave the advowson of the church of Hynton 
to the master and scholars of St. Peter’s Hall, Cambridge. *° 


Certain of the bishops served the universities in teaching or adminis- 
trative posts. The most famous of the administrators was Robert 
Stratford, chancellor of Oxford, with whom, according to C. R. L. Fletcher, 
“throughout the early years of the reign of Edward III, no Oxonian could 
vie... in importance or popularity.” 8! It was during Stratford’s tenure 
of office that the Stamford Schism broke out, and the university ascribed 
to him the king’s active interference in this matter for the benefit of 


Oxford. 8? 


Henry Gower, a fellow of Merton, 8° was another chancellor who 
became a bishop. His period of office, which began in October 1322, * 


73 Rashdall, Universities, iii. 421. 

74 Snappe’s Formulary, p. 308. 

7 Historical Manuscript Commission Reports, Various Collections, iv. 77. 
76 Wood, Colleges and Halls, p. 114; Reg. Collegii, Exon., p. liii. 

77 Wood, Colleges and Halls, p. 114. 


78 Calendar of Papal Petitions, i. 472, says that Hatfield “has no degree in 
science and fears not the rod of discipline”. 


79 Rashdall, Universities, iii. 187. 


80 Documents Relating to the University and Colleges of Cambridge, London, 
1852, 3 vols., i. 22. 


81 Collectanea, 1st Series, O.H.S. Oxford, 1885-1905, i. 31. Robert became 
chancellor 9 May, 1335 (Snappe’s Formulary, p. 327). 


82 For the Stamford Schism, see Collectanea, i. 3-16. 
83 Broderick, Memorials of Merton, p. 177, Oxford Hist. Soc. 
84 Snappe’s Formulary, pp. 71-72, 325. 
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was enlivened by the resistance of the university to the jurisdictional 
claims of the archdeacon of Oxford, but nothing decisive was achieved. 85 
Gower’s fame, however, lies mainly in his skill as an architect, for which 
he has been “quaintly called the ‘Menevian Wykeham’ ”. *¢ 


William Courtenay, the future archbishop of Canterbury, also filled 
the chancellorship, to which he was confirmed 10 June, 1367.87 His 
tenure of office was apparently without incident. It is true that at a later 
date he forced a successor in the chancellorship to beg pardon at his 
knees, 8 and declared Oxford to be “the university of Heresies”, 8° but 
on that occasion Courtenay’s zeal in stamping out the roots of Wycliffe’s 
teachings overshadowed, for the moment, his recollections of service 
within her walls. 


Two other bishops or future bishops, Ralph of Salopia in 1328 %° 
and the friar Gilbert in 1376, °! were also chancellors of Oxford. The 
former appointment was perhaps the result of Ralph’s connections with 
Oxford, where he may have been a resident teacher, °? but Gilbert seems 
to have gained the office as a political appointment. Gilbert was at Oxford 
in his youth, but his stay does not appear to have been a pleasant one. 
He requested papal permission to incept at Paris, because of the measures 


taken by Oxford against the friars. ** Roger Mortival was also a 
chancellor of Oxford. °# 2 


Godwin asserted that Lewis Charlton also was a chancellor of 
Oxford. °° There is no foundation for this statement, although Charlton’s 
brother, Humphrey, certainly held that office. The two frequently 
acted together on university business and both Lewis and Humphrey 
were included in a list of Oxford’s benefactors. Others in this list were 
Simon Islep, John Thoresby, William Edington, and John Gynewell. % 


We have already noted that Bradwardine, Reade, Sheppey, Islep, and 
Gower were teachers at the university of Oxford. Islep’s nephew, the 


85 Collectanea, lst series, 16-26; Anstey, Munimenta Academica, i. 148. 

86 T. F. Tout, s.v. Gower, in D.N.B. 

87 Snappe’s Formulary, p. 85. 

88 Historia Anglicana, ii. 60-61. 

89 Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Johannis Wyclif cum tritico, ed. W. W. Shirley, 
R.S., 1858, pp. 309-311. 

90 His confirmation has not survived (Snappe’s Formulary, p. 74; see also 
Register Burghersh, Institutions, fol. 261). 

91 Snappe’s Formulary, p. 330; C.P.R., 1377-81, p. 302. 

92 The Register of Ralph of Shrewsbury, ed. T. S. Holmes, Somerset Record 
Society, London, 1895-1896, 2 vols., gives a long account of Ralph’s life. 

93 Calendar of Papal Petitions, i. 536. 

94 Edwards, op. cit., 74. 

95 Godwin, De Presulibus, p. 541. Tout, in D.N.B., s.v. Charlton, points out 
this error. 

96 Snappe’s Formulary, p. 328. 

97 Anstey, Munimenta Academica, i. 186-7. 
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future archbishop Wittlesley, was a resident teacher at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, around 1349.°8 Bishop Lisle of Ely granted a “magister 
Willielmus de Wittlesley” a license for a private oratory in his house at 
Cambridge during infirmity in June of the previous year. *° 


From the above it seems fairly clear that the episcopate of Edward III 
was generally a well-educated one, with some men of considerable learn- 
ing. Other members, while hardly scholars and often not even university 
graduates, did make contributions to the educational system of the day. 
Why then, if this was so, were there those who attacked the learning of 
these men? G. M. Trevelyan in his book, England in the Age of Wycliffe, 
comes very close to the answer when he describes the bench of bishops 
as one “composed of shrewd men of business”.1° Theology was being 
neglected for law. 


The fourteenth century saw a resurgence of the old idea that a bishop 
should limit his attentions to his spiritual office. 11 An expression of 
this is to be found in Chronicon Angliæ on Sudbury’s acceptance of the 
chancellorship of England. This called forth the anger of some members 
of Holy Church, at least. It was not right, they said, that the highest 
churchman in the realm should hold the highest secular post.1°* The 
legal and administrative duties of the chancellorship to such people, we 
may assume, were not compatible with the cure of souls, at least on such 
a high level. If a prelate was to restrict himself to the spiritual welfare 
of his diocese, theology was the obvious preparatory study for such a 
task. For the material side of diocesan work, however, a thorough 
knowledge of law was almost an essential in an age of unending litigation. 


_ Wycliffe, nevertheless, thought that diocesan administration could 
and should be left to a lay seneschal. Preaching — “which alone could 
stop the growth of sin” and “was more precious than the administration 
of any sacrament” — should be the primary aim of any priest or bishop. 
But legal studies rather than theology were being chosen. This choice 
was natural enough. The papacy had become the crowning pinnacle of 
achievement for those skilled in canon law, 1°? and advancement within 
the English government was largely limited to those whose legal educa- 
tions fitted them for a world in which law played such a large part. 


The chroniclers, on this basis, could well criticize the large number of 
very able men who served in the royal administration without university 


98 A. Walker, Peterhouse, Cambridge College Histories, London, 1906, pp. 74-75. 
99 Register Lisle, fol. 15r. 
100 G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, London, 1920, p. 106. 


101 E. K. Lyle, The Office of an English Bishop in the First Half of the Four- 
teenth Century, Philadelphia, 1903, pp. 127 et seq. 


102 Chronicon Anglie, p. 255. 


103 For Wycliffe’s views, see his Sermones, ed. J. Loserth, 4 vols., 1877f., i. 175-8, 
248; ii. 179, 367, etc. 
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training at all. 1% Bishop Wyville of Salisbury, criticized by Murimuth, 
was one of these. Such men, like the lawyers, were hardly fit to cope 
with the spiritual side of the episcopal office. If we believe, with bishop 
Brunton of Rochester, that the bishop should labour only “in the Lord’s 
vineyard”, these men were ill-equipped for such a specialization. 1° Here 
I believe, and here only, is the basis for the chroniclers’ complaints. 


104 See H. B. Vaisey, The Canon Law of the Church of England, London, 1947, 


105 See T. F. Tout, “Literature and Learning in the English Civil Service in the 
Fourteenth Century”, Speculum, iv 365-9, where this author said that the medieval 
official had a good education, but it was technical and not humanistic. 


THE ENTHUSIASMS OF JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE 


S. R. MEALINC 
Carleton University 


I 


In the thirty-odd years since Canadians have stopped writing 
biographies of the first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, his place 
in our history has changed a good deal. No one any longer believes with 
D. B. Read that he “acquired his knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
and of statecraft under the tutelage... of William Pitt and Charles James 
Fox”, ! or with D. C. Scott that he practically drafted the Constitutional 
Act. If the aspersions cast on him by an American have been vigorously 
rebutted by one Canadian, a new and more insidious attack has been 
opened by another. If his memoranda on commerce have won him the 
incidental approval of Professors Creighton and Graham, the whole of 
his administration has suffered the not quite so incidental condemnation 
of Professor Lower. He will no doubt always have a sort of local 
immortality as the founder of York, but his spirit can hardly enjoy that; 
what it really records is his failure to locate the capital at London. 
He has fallen from the high estate of a Maker of Canada, a victim of 
our preference for native heroes. He even serves as a stock figure, useful, 
along with Sir Francis Bond Head and his brace of pistols, to enliven 
lectures a little: the militant buffoon, bent on turning “British truisms 
into American absurdities”. ? 


The proconsul of the imperial romance and the bit of comic relief 
in the Canadian saga have this in common; Simcoe remains a figure of 
more than tory orthodoxy and more than human enthusiasm. He did 
not write dispatches, he wrote exhortations. “A thousand details crowd 
upon my mind”, he once assured a secretary of state, “that would be 
productive of the most salutary consequences.” ? He came to Upper 
Canada full of projects for the manufacture of hats, the development of 
iron mines and the founding of a university; for the curing of pork — it 
took three successive boards of survey to save his troops from that 
experiment — and for shipbuilding; for the use of East India rockets, the 
growing of indigo and a commercial sturgeon fishery. His mind was, 
like a toy train, in continual brisk movement about the same circumfer- 
ence. Apart from his stock of minor projects, his official utterances are 


1 D. B. Read, The Lieutenant-Governors of Upper Canada and Ontario, 1792- 
1899. (Toronto, 1900), p. 20. 

2 The phrase is Mr. S. F. Wise’s in “The Indian Diplomacy of John Graves 
Simcoe”, Canadian Historical Association Report, 1953, p. 44. 
à un Record Office, WO 1/65, 397-98. Simcoe to Dundas, No. 2, Novem- 
er 16, : 
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chiefly remarkable for their rigorous pursuit of commonplace ideas, which 
he was not content to hold in ordinary isolation from one another. In 
his own words, he “proceeded upon a System”. This inner ferment 
manifested itself not only in long dispatches but in zealous activity, 
including the habit of volunteering special services. The range of his 
interests and information, while respectable, was not actually remarkable. 
That adjective must be reserved for the readiness with which they came 
bubbling to the surface. This paper might indeed have been called “The 
Effervescent Governor”. 


I do not question that the new image of Simcoe is on the whole 
more credible than the old. What I am inclined to throw some doubt 
on is the point at which both images agree: the genuineness, durability 
and simplicity of his expressed enthusiasms. This may seem perverse. 
Nevertheless I think it removes Simcoe from the gallery of insensitively 
and naively British governors that is so entertaining a part of our national 
folklore, while leaving him as fallible a mortal as anyone could wish. 
In particular, it brings the four years he spent in Upper Canada into line 
with the other fifty years of a busy life and gives a picture of British 
policy, and of Canadian society, in which the deliberate clash of explicit 
principles played as small a part as it has done since. I do not want, 
however, to insist upon this scepticism. My main object is to describe 
the range of Simcoe’s projects as his papers show them. 


II 


7” His first public enthusiasm, and the only one that did him any good, 
was for North America and British rule over it. After his brilliant career 
in the American War of Independence he kept up a Loyalist connection in 
Great Britain; it was as an expert on America that he began, about 1784, 
the quest for office that made him Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada 
in 1791. He was the second generation of his family to take a fancy to 
the continent. His father had memorialized the government on the value 
of Canada in 1755, even suggesting its erection into a separate kingdom 
for the duke of York. He had also urged the acquisition of a fortified | 
harbour on either side of the Isthmus of Panama in 1757, to secure “the 
entire trade and dominion of the South Sea”.* The elder Simcoe had 
known North America on naval service in the Seven Years’ War, when 
enthusiasm for possessions in it was normal. John Graves’ keenness was 
rather dated to start with, and there is something a little synthetic about 
the first of the three forms that it assumed. 


This first form was a hope of recovering the American states. It was 
the prospect of peaceful reunion of the empire, he wrote Secretary Dundas, 
that made him value his appointment to Upper Canada. There were 


4 W. R. Riddell, The Life of John Graves Simcoe, First Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Upper Canada, 1792-1796 (Toronto, 1926), p. 22: ~ 
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moments when his attitude towards Americans was a compound of 
“military contempt” and “civil dessecration”.* The frontier crisis of 
1794 was one of them. But generally he had a high opinion of the “true 
New England Americans”, $ and he looked upon them as Our Lord is 
said to look upon sinners; he wished not their death, but rather that they 
should repent and ve JF or a year or so he overflowed with suggestions 
for detaching Vermont or Kentucky, for a federal alliance with the 
“unprincipled state of New York” and even for making the offer of 
Trinidad in the event of a war (between unspecified combatants) so as to 
divide the northern and southern states. These dreams were no more 
than variations on two commonplace themes, that the Americans could, / 
never unite and that most of them were not rebels at heart. The reunion 

of the empire was a natural if not a feasible idea just after 1783. To take 

it seriously in 1793 was to show political innocence of a high order. 


Simcoe did not take it seriously for much longer than that. From 
the moment (May 28, 1792) that he became involved in the briefly 
renewed project of a neutral Indian barrier, the dream of reunion began 
to fade before the danger first of an American and then of an Indian 
attack on Upper Canada. Perhaps the frontier crisis of 1794 was decisive, 
perhaps the facts were just slowly sinking in; in any case the dream had 
moved not only into the past tense but also into the conditional mood by 
December of that year. He wrote that Shay’s rebels, “who perhaps have 
broke out in their late violence in the hope of Great Britain and the 
United States going to war”, might have “entered into some compact” 
with him if there had been war as a result of Wayne’s campaign. But at 
the time of the rebellion he had in fact been afraid that it would be an 
excuse to raise troops against Upper Canada.7 He did not follow the 
will o’ the wisp of reunion for more than three years at the most. His 
pursuit of it after all only consisted of the embellishment of his dispatches. 
There, for the last six months, it served the useful object of emphasizing 
that he would never have done anything to increase tension on the border. 
The blame for that lay with Dorchester. His main elaborations of the 
notion all date from before he sailed for Upper Canada (September 26, 
1791). He was then nearly forty years old, and had been unable to find 
active service since he was thirty; his new appointment had just released 
him from the prospect of a dreary future on half-pay. Perhaps it is 
worth remembering, too, that the most extravagant of his reunion pas- 
sages, in which he offered to “die by more than Indian torture” if it 


5 John Graves Simcoe, The Military Journal of the Operations of the Queen’s 
Rangers, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel J. G. Simcoe, during the War of the American 
Revolution (New York, 1844), pp. 15 and 19. 

6 E. A. Cruikshank (ed.), The Correspondence of John Graves Simcoe, with 
Allied Documents Relating to his Administration of the Government of Upper Canada 
(5 vols., Toronto, 1923-1931), I, 18. Simcoe to Sir Joseph Banks, January 8, 1791. 

T1 Ibid., III, 233. Simcoe to Portland, No. 2, December 20, 1794. Compare 
his dispatch to Dorchester on November 10, ibid., III, 176. 
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would heal the breach, was wrung from him by the news that the post 
of minister to the United States was unexpectedly vacant. ® 


Ill 


The second of Simcoe’s grand schemes for the North American 
continent was for trade in the interior by way of the St. Lawrence. There 
was nothing original about it, and not even very much that was peculiar. 
It came in two instalments, one when he was appointed to Upper Canada 
and one after he had been there for a couple of years. In the first the 
western posts were important, especially Detroit, and there were political 
overtones of varying intensity, directed at Vermont or Kentucky. In the 
second the route to the interior had shifted west of Lake Michigan and 
the western posts did not matter. The change came before Jay’s Treaty, 
although not before he had seen Detroit and pronounced it indefensible. 
Most of his arguments for both versions were severely mercantilist. This 
involved him in the contention that Upper Canada, 250 miles upstream 
from the nearest port and separated from it by rapids over which the 
water was less than a foot deep, was in effect on the sea coast. But 
better men than he found difficulty in extending the mercantilist justifica- 
tion of empire to the province, and his invocation of it was purely 
conventional. The first version was a very flimsy affair. It was really 
little more than an argument for retaining the western posts (then, at 
least as he believed, the intention of the British government) with some 
odd pieces of information showing how complete an American expert 
Simcoe was. One of the oddest of these, which came from his father, 
was that “with the assistance of a few sluices’” Montreal might preside 
over a continuous waterway from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. ® 
In one way it was an excellent scheme; nobody could object to it except 
for being impracticable and its details were too vague to make such a 
charge serious. It was a defence of the commercial value of interior 
settlements by a man just appointed to govern one. 


The second version was very different. It was well-informed, well 
worked out and I think may be called realistic except in its expectation of 
government expenditure and its prediction of British policy. These were 
of course fatal weaknesses, because it was submitted just when the British 
government was deciding, in Jay’s Treaty, to reach the interior markets 
of the continent by free rather than mercantilist trade. For an apprecia- 
tion of Simcoe, the significant thing about this second scheme is that it 
was not his. One part of it, a fur-trading factory west of Lake Michigan, 
was based on the obvious analogy of current American practice and more 
precisely on the memorial of a Detroit fur trader. The other part, for 
the manufacture and export of flour, was suggested by a Niagara mer- 
chant. What Simcoe did was to remove any suggestion of local mono- 


8 See note 6. 
9 [bid., I, 8. Simcoe to Nepean, December 3, 1789. 
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polies and to elaborate the claims of advantage to the mother country 
as well as to the colony. Apart from that nothing was his but the 
adjectives, although of course he presented the whole thing as the product 
of his advanced ideas. I am not bringing a charge of plagiarism; it was 
no part of his duty to supply footnotes to his dispatches, and the two 
inspiring memoranda were sent to the Committee for Trade along with 
a dozen other enclosures. 1° The point to be insisted on is that in this 
scheme Simcoe was entirely in sympathy with the aspirations of Upper 
Canada and entirely out of touch with Westminster. The facts to which 
he was most blind were not those of North America. In so far as he 
tried to support the plan by dwelling on its special advantages to the 
mother country, he was turning British arguments to Canadian purposes. 


IV 


Commercial advantages had to be a part of any imperial design, 
and Simcoe’s real design was to make Upper Canada a thriving and 
important colony. It was to this that his nebulous enthusiasm for the 
American world was finally reduced. The plan to encourage the manu- 
facture of flour put most of its emphasis on the prosperity of the province, 
an emphasis not inconsistent with but tending to overshadow its usefulness 
to the empire. It was only natural that the internal prosperity of Upper 
Canada should be the more immediate object of his attention, since it 
was more purely his responsibility. Naturally, also, it was for the 
province’s own benefit that he recommended its assembly to enact what- 
ever might give “clear and evident Security to the Possessor of Capitals 
in the British Empire” who might be willing to invest in land.11_ No 
consideration of circumstances, or of the limits to his share in regulating 
the imperial economy, can however explain away the fact that Simcoe’s 
aim was political.\_ Upper Canada had to be prosperous to convince its 
inhabitants of the merit of the imperial connection. They would, he 
wrote, be “attached to the British Government or hostile to it by the 
result of their own comparison and investigation”. Even “those who may 
not see the necessity and immense advantage of experience in the form 
of Government... may be attached to it by the undisturbed possession 
of present benefits and the prospect of future advantages for their 
families”. 1? Simcoe intended to prove not so much that his colonists 
were good for the empire as that the empire was good for them. 


It was a merit of Simcoe’s, for which he is not often given credit, 
that he had a very ready sympathy for the aspirations of the people he 


10 Public Archives of Canada, Q280-2. Simcoe to the Lords of Trade, Septem- 
ne Es oe with enclosures. The report alone is in Cruikshank (ed.), Simcoe Papers, 

11 Public Record Office, CO 42/319, 603-6. Speech opening the fourth session 
of the Assembly, July 6, 1795. : 

12 Cruikshank (ed.), Simcoe Papers, III, 67-68. Simcoe to the Lords of 
Trade, September 1, 1794. 
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governed. He was to show it later in Saint Domingo, where the British 
intervened in a complicated racial war. In Upper Canada it led him to 
set about the land-granting problem with special zeal, which if it did not 
settle much was at least well meant. He is said never to have refused 
anyone an audience and he certainly forwarded with approval some 
memorials that his superiors made short work of. “He has”, wrote Chief 
Justice Osgoode, “a benevolent heart without much discrimination.” 1% 
His manner was “simple, plain and obliging”.14 His receptiveness 
probably bordered on credulity, but it was no bad qualification for his 
post, where easy personal relations were of real importance. He did 
bristle with animosities, but they were towards people at a distance and 
generally towards his superiors. His only important critic in Upper 
Canada, the Kingston merchant Richard Cartwright, stopped his criticisms 
after they had met. Earlier, the two had written bitter nonsense about 
one another. Apparently the charm at which his wife’s diary hints was 
real; but mere amiability was not the main part of the story. In fact 
Simcoe, who spent all his life in government service or in seeking after 
it and who was forever extolling subordination, never acquired the 
official outlook. He had no skill at all in gauging or predicting ministers’ 
emphasis. The whole of his correspondence, from all his posts, has the 
character of a debate between metropolitan official and local enthusiast. 


Ever since the end of the American war Upper Canada had been 
the focus of his interest in the continent. His earliest surviving reference 
to British North America, long antedating his appointment as lieutenant- 
governor, is to the province. The little group of Loyalist lobbyists in 
England to which he once belonged had a sharp eye on the lands of the 
future colony. With his appointment his enthusiasm rose to a fever, 
which lasted undiminished for three years or so. His headiest proposals 
for interior commerce or for converting Americans all depended on the 
position or the example of Upper Canada, “the Spot destined by Nature 
...to govern the interior world”.1° But by the beginning of 1794 his 
most frequently expressed ground for insisting on its importance was 
military. He thought that the lower province was a hotbed of sedition, 
and kept a wary eye on the French Canadians within his own jurisdiction; 
the American Congress was scarcely more dangerous. The defence of 
which Upper Canada proved itself capable in the war of 1812 cannot be 
said altogether to have confirmed his judgement, for he went so far as to 
maintain that the upper province could be held if the lower were lost, 
whereas the reverse was not true. When it seemed that Wayne might 
attack Detroit, he predicted the loss of both Canadas if the post fell. 


13 Quoted in J. E. Middleton and F. Landon, The Province of Ontario— A 
History, 1615-1927 (5 vols., Toronto, 1927), I, 76. 

14 Francois Alexandre Frédéric, duc de la Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Travels 
through the United States of North America, the Country of the Iroquois, and Upper 
Canada, in the Years 1795, 1796 and 1797, with an Authentic Account of Lower 
Canada, translated by H. Neuman (2nd ed., 4 vols., London, 1800), I, 430. 

15 See note 6. 
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After his return to England he sent the Duke of Portland his considered 
ideas on the defence of the Canadas. Invasion by a French fleet, he 
thought, was not very difficult, and if the main body of British troops 
were kept at Quebec they would in such an event be bypassed while the 
habitants were led in revolt. As strong a force at Montreal as at Quebec 
was necessary, but even it would be inadequate against an American 
invasion, coupled as it was bound to be with “an universal insurrection 
of the French Canadians”. To meet that danger required a force in 
Upper Canada as large as the other two combined. With this force, “to 
which the Indians might coalesce and a Loyal Militia rally”, his province 
would answer for the safety of the rest. 1 Simcoe had meant what he 
wrote three years earlier; he thought Upper Canada was “the Bulwark of 
the British Empire in America”. 17 


V 


It is not surprising that Simcoe’s preference for Upper Canada 
should finally have taken a predominantly military form. From about 
the middle of 1793 the bulk of his correspondence is concerned with 
Indians and Americans, with danger and the ways to meet it. In any 
case he was really a soldier. He had been put under a tutor of military 
science at the age of fifteen. Before that, when he was only two years 
old, his father had drawn up a set of maxims for the training of his sons 
as officers. Simcoe always revered his father as a “most able military 
statesman” — in fact he was convinced that his father was really respon- 
sible for the capture of Quebec. 15 These maxims may be taken to be 
the military principles which, as he once tartly reminded Dorchester, 
Simcoe had “imbibed from earliest infancy”. 19 


One of them in particular, the fifteenth, was an important part of 
what he called his “system”. It insists that good military authors are the 
guide not only of the soldier but also of the “patriot, courtier, statesman, 
magistrate and finished gentleman”.?° When he went to Upper Canada 
Simcoe hoped, as one way of forming its society, to enlist the sons of 
principal inhabitants as ensigns in the Sixtieth Regiment, giving them the 
military education that had done so much for himself. It was character- 
istic of him that the regiment of his choice was in the West Indies at the 
time, and would have had to be brought away. He told Dundas that the 


16 FE, A. Cruikshank and A. F. Hunter (eds.), The Correspondence of the Hon- 
ourable Peter Russell, Relating to his Administration of Upper Candda during the 
Official Term of Lieutenant-Governor John Graves Simcoe while on Leave of Absence 
(3 vols., Toronto, 1932-1936), I, 104-105. Simcoe to Portland, December 11, 1796. 

17 Cruikshank (ed.), Simcoe Papers, II, 104. Simcoe to Dorchester, Novem- 
ber 10, 1793. 

18 Public Record Office, WO 1/66, 647-48. Simcoe to Malouet, Decem- 
ber 30, 1797. 

19 Cruikshank (ed.), Simcoe Papers, III, 212. Simcoe to Dorchester, Decem- 
ber 10, 1794. 

20 These maxims are printed in Riddell, Life, pp. 32-35. 
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leading feature of all his plans was “the wise Principle (at least such it 
appears to me) of blending civil and military Advantages”.2! His 
constant refrain was that in every establishment military and civil 
concerns were too “intimately blended” to be separated. In Saint 
Domingo this conviction gave impetus to his reform of the civil adminis- 
tration. In this country it led to his long squabble with Dorchester and 
to the experiment of the second Queen’s Rangers. 


Simcoe thought of himself as coming out more to found than to 
govern Upper Canada and, to an even greater extent than he is accused 
of, he meant to do so by working from recognized models. Those models 
were the British constitution and the Roman military colony. To admire 
the first was ordinary, but to have considered the second at all was 
originality of a kind. He knew that the first land grants had been largely 
to disbanded soldiers and, forgetting that the leadership of ex-officers had 
been rejected, he supposed that the Loyalist settlements retained a military 
character. Further, he wanted to provide more surely military nuclei for 
new settlement in the winter quarters of his provincial corps, the Queen’s 
Rangers. “Stations to be judiciously selected for the Quarters of the 
King’s Troops”, he was still explaining at the end of 1795, “is in my 
System and Opinion, the only basis on which Towns will speedily and 
inevitably arise”. °* The alternative was settlement “incoherent in every 
particular, not to be relied on by Government”. 23 In his original presen- 
tation of the scheme he had made the Roman analogy explicit.24 A 
chain of military coloniae in the Ontario peninsula was to act as they 
had for the Romans on the Rhine; it was to ensure the security and 
allegiance and to mould the character of a frontier. 


Simcoe’s definite reference to the Roman practice was unusual, 
although easily explained in a man so proud of knowing Tacitus. In 
itself, however, the ideal of social cohesion was commonplace. The use 
of troops to attain it, while distinct from their incidental use to promote 
settlement, was so like it as to pass for the same thing. Simcoe himself 
never made the distinction entirely clear, and ministers certainly ignored 
it. Dundas seems to have been most struck by the prospect of economy. 
He recommended the Queen’s Rangers to the House of Commons as a 
means of avoiding the full expense of sending regular troops. Economy 
had not been so evident in Simcoe’s original proposal for twelve 
companies, including cavalry and military artificers. The artificers were 
almost a “system” in themselves, but in spite of Pitt’s momentary favour 
they joined the list of Simcoe’s “Public disappointments”. Even as 
actually established, with two infantry companies, the Rangers cost nearly 


21 Cruikshank (ed.), Simcoe Papers, I, 82. Simcoe to Dundas, No. 2, Novem- 
ber 17, 1791. 

22 [bid., IV, 156. Simcoe to Dorchester, December 9, 1795. 

23 Jbid., IV, 339-340. Simcoe to Portland, No. 44, July 20, 1796 

24 Jbid., I, 44 Simcoe to Dundas, August 12, 1791. 
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£400 a year more than had been anticipated. 25 In informing Dorchester 
of the corps’ existence Dundas was enthusiastic, but he emphasized its 
normal military function. This dispatch and his speech in Parliament 
were hardly what Simcoe claimed, “stipulations” that he was free to 
devote the Rangers entirely to the establishment of his coloniae.*® In 
fact the only just statement of his program for the corps ever made 
except by himself was that of Fox in objecting to its establishment, and 
he may have meant to draw a caricature. 


In practice the Queen’s Rangers turned out to be a quite normal body 
of men. It is difficult to find in anything they actually did the fruits of 
Tacitus’ inspiration or of a specially intimate blend of civil and military 
objects. Some people may take this as a defence of Simcoe’s common 
sense; he took it as a grievance. The temptation to use the corps as 
ordinary troops was strong when there was a war on, and when ministers 
had always regarded it as a sort of labour battalion anyway. Ministers 
would make no exception to the rule that Dorchester was Commander-in- 
Chief, and Dorchester would make no exception to the rule that garrison 
and communications duties were the main purpose of troops. On 
June 9, 1796, he forbade the establishment of any new posts in the 
upper province, and that put an end to Simcoe’s peninsular coloniae. 
The corps was by then so thinly officered that its discipline was poor, 
and the men were likely to desert if given too much work. Confirmed in 
the role of normal troops, not social prophets, and not even relied on to 
build roads, it was disbanded in the general reduction of 1802. 


VI 


In the beginning at least, the coloniae were part of a larger plan. 
Around them new settlers were to “coalesce into the general principles 
of British subjects”. *7 What Simcoe proposed for Upper Canada in the 
first instance was meticulous, instantaneous and uncompromising assimila- 
tion to British models. This was not confined to the political framework 
or to the fostering of a local aristocracy. There would be, he wrote 
before his appointment was formal, “causes... perpetually offering 
themselves” for the practice of assimilation. 28 ‘Customs, Manners and 
Principles” *° were all supposed to follow the flag. This was of course 
far beyond the intention behind the Constitutional Act. Its aim was to 
strengthen the colonial executives by giving them social support. In the 
thirteen colonies, and in Ireland, executives had come to grief because 


25 Public Record Office, CO 42/316, 447. “Estimate of the Charge of a Corps 
of Foot ...”, February, 1792; CO 42/316, 453-54. “State of the Subsistence of Col. 
Simcoe’s Corps...”, February, 1792. 

-° See note ae 
July 31, 1795, (ed.), Simcoe Papers, IV, 54. Simcoe to Portland, No. 25, 

8 Ibid., V, 247. Simcoe to the Archbishop of Canterbu , December 30, 1 
29 [bid., I, 27. Simcoe to Dundas, June 30, 1791. te 
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they had been unsupported from below: when the Act was being passed 
there were lesser but similar troubles in Barbados and Dominica. The 
Legislative Council, the titles of honour and in part the clergy reserves 
were an attempt to supply the deficiency, without departing from 
representative government. Beyond this attempt, which was very short- 
lived, there was only the vague assumption of general similarity that had 
underlain English colonization since the days when it went no farther 
afield than Ireland, and that was by no means peculiar to British colonies. 
Simcoe far exceeded his superiors in presenting assimilation as an object 
per se; but he did so only in words and he was consistent in doing that 
only in the first flush of enthusiasm. It is a little unfair to pin him too 
closely to his later oratory. If his speeches to the Assembly are to be 
taken literally, they probably indicate more zeal for the French war than 
for the British constitution. 


The first three sessions of the provincial legislature did pass several 
measures that can be represented as instances of meticulous assimilation, 
but they really belong to the older and vaguer tradition. They can be 
matched from the statutes of New England or Jamaica, and I think they 
would have been much the same if the Constitutional Act had never left 
Grenville’s closet or Simcoe had died of one of his three wounds in the 
American war. Generally, the test of action reduces his anglicization 
fever to a temperature little above normal. His conduct of administration 
was decidedly autocratic, quite as much so in Upper Canada as later in 
Saint Domingo, where there was no question of following British models 
and where his powers as governor were very wide. The proposal for 
municipal corporations, which the Duke of Portland vetoed, was hardly 
a piece of meticulous assimilation. In any case it was Richard Cart- 
wright’s scheme, not Simcoe’s. 4 Simcoe justified his lieutenants of 
counties on practical as well as messianic grounds, by the need in so 
large a colony for ““a gradation of Officers”.*! In the perfect autocracy 
of Saint Domingo he made rather similar appointments. In administra- 
tion his fetish was efficiency — “neither a sine cure mind nor a sine cure 
body throughout the whole Province”. ** He was so full of that ideal 
that there was little room for any other. 


Nor did he really rely on the excellence of transplanted British 
institutions to attract and convert Americans. “The preference for the 
British form of Government is alledged by some for quitting the States”, 
he wrote, “but the Oppression of the Land Jobbers and the uncertainty 


30 C. E. Cartwright (ed.), The Life and Letters of the late Honourable Richard, 
Cartwright, 1759-1815 (Toronto, 1876), pp. 142-143. “Ideas on the subject of 
incorporating the town of Kingston, as submitted to Lt.-Govr. Simcoe” (undated 
memorandum). | 

31 Cruikshank (ed.), Simcoe Papers, IV, 116. Simcoe to Portland, No. 30, 
November 30, 1795. 

32 Jhid., I, 34. Simcoe to Dundas, June 30, 1791. 
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of the Titles is the more general reason”.** The simple fact was that 
Upper Canada needed settlers if it was to grow and that there was only 
one place to get them. He would have preferred, until Dundas objected, 
to transplant the population of Newfoundland; but he had a high opinion 
of New Englanders as colonists. When he invited “those who shall prefer 
the British Constitution in Upper Canada’’, *4 it meant no more than those 
who were not determined to bring the American constitution with them. 
To the end of his residence in the colony he could still write of defeating 
“the spirit of democratic subversion in the very Country which gave it 
existence and growth”, * but in practice he gave more weight to Upper 
Canada’s economic growth than to its constitutional purity. In his later 
memorials he did not claim to have given the province a British character, 
but only to have preserved its British connection. 


Assimilation existed on three levels: as an old and flexible assumption 
that colonies were transplanted societies with their institutions at least 
rooted in those of the mother country; in the Constitutional Act as a 
political device for strengthening the executive; and in some of Simcoe’s 
utterances as an end in itself. His actions never approached the last, and 
did not even amount to the second. I am far from maintaining that the 
importance of his “image and transcript” notion depends on his practice. 
The kind of assimilation he advocated in his most exalted moments was 
too wildly impracticable to be more than preached; to demand its 
application is rather like questioning the sincerity of a revivalist who 
cannot produce God in the flesh. Nor is the reality of his intention to 
transplant the British constitution “in every Branch and Advantage” 
disproved by a certain tendency to confuse it with the British army. 
Simcoe was quite capable of bridging the gap between his personal 
autocracy and a hypothetical aristocracy by the assumption, to which he 
was prone, that everybody agreed with him. There is really no way of 
deciding how much of his early effusions he seriously intended to 
implement and how much he simply found it satisfying or thought it 
acceptable to say. In any event, his words became more important than 
whatever he meant by them. A general adherence to British models has 
been the dominant theme in ouf Constitutional development. Special 
insistence on it has often been found in company with conservatism and 
with distrust of the United States. Simcoe gave conspicuous, timely and 
concise expression to the tradition compounded of these three things. 
So far as it was necessary or possible for one man to do so, he 


crystallized it; and there is no wonder that it should for a long time 
have canonized him. 


+ 


33 Jbid., Il, 109-110. Simcoe to Dorchester, December 2, 1793. 
34 Jbid., I, 152. Simcoe to Phineas Bond, May 7, 1792. 
35 Jbid., IIT, 265. Simcoe to Portland, No. 16, January 22, 1795. 
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The two most enduring of his Upper Canadian enthusiasms were for 
the Queen’s Rangers and, in a general way, for the province itself. Both 
became focussed on his attempt to escape from Dorchester’s control as 
commander-in-chief. Once both men had left British North America, 
Simcoe only once expressed a desire to return; that was when he believed 
that Portland had promised him the governor-generalship, and even then 
he wanted a peerage as well. His ambition was too volatile not to be 
heated by any situation in which he found himself. In his later commands 
he experienced new sets of revelations: the advantages of conquering 
Central America, that the navy could restore his troops’ health by sailing 
them around and around Saint Domingo, or that the defence of London 
depended on a strong force in the Scilly Isles. In Saint Domingo he 
could not be held within the prescribed limits of expenditure. His 
instinctive view of the world was always markedly Simcoe-centric. 


Moreover, his ambition was deliberate and calculating. In the 
American war he had chosen the command of a light corps because it 
was “generally esteemed the best mode of instruction for those who aim 
at higher stations”.*® As soon as he got his appointment to Upper 
Canada he forgot how much he had solicited it, made a virtue of 
acceptance and began to look forward to a reward “‘in future trusts, and 
more lucrative employments”. ** He was an assiduous although unskilful 
memorialist. It was not the least function of his dispatches to advertise 
his devotion to duty. The peculiar mixture of fire and platitudes that is 
their hallmark owed much to his inept determination to follow up any 
hint ministers gave him. As he put it himself, “nothing is more essential 
than to profess Correct Opinions, unless to possess a correct Acquaint- 
ance”.* Since his ambition outran his talents, he deliberately sought 
after original, ingenious and “enlarged” designs. After the event, he 
was always prepared for any emergency. In his search for triumphs he 
came at last to appropriate other people’s mistakes; he claimed that the 
re-occupation of Fort Miamis in 1794 had been his idea and that it had 
been the master-stroke averting war. He had no knack for the choice of 
patrons — he backed Clinton against Cornwallis and Addington against 
Pitt — so that he suffered many disappointments. In the end persistence 
and a change of ministry made him Commander-in-Chief in India, but 


he died before he could reach it. 


His zeal cannot be separated from his ambition. I should no more 
suggest that the one was assumed than that the other was discreditable; 
but his enthusiasm for his various projects is not to be compared with 


36 Simcoe, Military Journal, pp. 13-14. 

37 Public Record Office, CO 42/316, 367-69. Simcoe to Grenville, August 30, 
1791. 

38 Ontario Department of Public Records and Archives, Simcoe Papers, Non- 
Canadian Papers 1799-1806, Packet AA. Simcoe to General Conway, October 23, 1801. 
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his enthusiasm for himself. He was an intellectual magpie. His schemes 
were without focus, and the consistency he claimed for them was spurious. 
So, as a rule, was his claim that they were carefully prepared. His hopes 
of transplanting everything in England except the people were never so 
articulated as a plan nor so central to his intentions as a mission. He 
never actually revised them, but they disintegrated. The picture of Simcoe 
that I invite you to believe in is not primarily that of a secular messiah, 
a Briton too robustly and stupidly confident of his own institutions to 
modify them for export. He was a man struggling to rise in a world 
whose working he imperfectly understood. He tried so hard to please 
that he became a nuisance. The ministry did not intend to set him on, 
by biting Upper Canada, to infect it with aristocracy; the real criticism 
of the imperial administration is that it expected him, in governing one 
set of people, to give first consideration to the interests of another. It is 
a little ironic that he must be convicted of regarding British institutions 
too much. What cost him the goodwill of his superiors was the fact 
that he regarded British interests too little. 


THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


WAaLLACE D. FARNHAM 
University of Alberta 


Approximately two years ago certain officials of the University of 
Alberta concluded that it was time to employ a specialist in the history 
of the United States and to permit him to devote his full time to that 
subject. They decided, further, that this person might suitably be a 
native American. The grave results of this latter decision are evident 
to your eyes. The decision to tolerate a full-time American historian 
did not appear at first to be revolutionary, for curiosity and concern 
about things American seem as lively in the ivory towers as they are on 
Parliament Hill. Subsequently, casual inquiry yielded accumulating 
evidence that the step was more novel than had been supposed, that 
historians of the United States were about as uncommon as the whooping 
crane that flies its lonely path between the two countries. The discourse 
to which you have subjected yourselves issues from that observation. It 
is in the nature of a census of American history study in Canada’s 
universities, plus some remarks on the value of such study and a few 
suggestions for change. 


We should probably get general assent to a proposition that Cana- 
dians should know something about the history of the United States. 
How much they should know is very likely debatable, and I should 
therefore like to spend a few minutes reviewing the case for the study 
of American history in this country. There would seem to be two 
fundamental reasons for studying the history of anything: (1) it appears 
to be related to some other subject in which we are interested; and 
(2) it has inherent interest for us. If we were addicted to the use of 
jargon, we might say that historical subjects are of either “derived” or 
“intrinsic” importance. 


Clearly the history of the United States bears heavily upon at least 
two other subjects about which many Canadians are greatly concerned: 
Canada, and the plight of our contemporary world. Toward Canada the 
United States stands in the unorthodox relationship of parent and brother 
at the same time. Canada is probably unique, and very unbiological, in 
that it has three parents. We seldom overlook the British; those of us 
who speak English too often forget the French; and some think of the 
Americans as the inevitable rascal who is best cut down from the family 
tree and interred in some remote recess. Still, when we come upon. the 
Loyalists, or the War of 1812, or the Methodists, we are obliged to 
exhume the old man for hasty examination. As a brother the. United 
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States may sometimes seem to need to be shut out of the house. Yet 
some of his activities have been enough like our own that we grudgingly 
make comparisons in the hope of learning something about ourselves. 
Both have wrestled with frontiers, federal government, and disgruntled 
farmers, and there may be merit in comparing the results. 


The enormous importance of the United States in the world in our 
day is hardly debatable, though some may think it unfortunate. Whether 
we consider the current stage of man’s perennial crisis to be the threat 
of extermination, of Big Brother, or of Brave New World, our attention 
rests much of the time upon the United States. As historians we inevitably 
ponder not only the current behaviour of Americans, but also how they 
got that way. Along with the recent furious zeal to “explain” Russia, 
the Far East, and twentieth century Europe, we attempt to understand the 
nation that has given us Secretary Dulles, Senator McCarthy, and Elvis 
Presley. 


It is apparent that the intelligent, responsible Canadian will have to 
absorb United States history in very sizable doses. The exact content of 
the prescription will probably be debated. Some persons will call for 
what seems the rule of efficiency. Under this device, persons studying 
the history of Canada dart briefly across the border each time their 
investigation suggests that the American may have had a hand in the 
Canadian stew, or have brewed a similar one. Such excursions would 
occur in 1775, 1812, 1837, and so on. Similarly, the student of contem- 
porary issues would identify current American traits, reverse his gears, 
and rumble backward through time gathering evidence relating to 
isolationism, or treatment of Negroes, or presidential holidays. The 
efficiency approach yields courses on “The Rise of the United States to 
World Power”, textbook paragraphs on the “War Hawks’, and articles 
on the frontier hypothesis. The approach can be useful. It can also 
be crippling, and very inefficient in the long run. We may misunderstand 
topics that we have pulled from their context; we may overlook items 
that would turn up in a more systematic search; and we may remain 
quite innocent of any knowledge affecting the unforeseen problems that 
will torment us the day after tomorrow. We come down to what the 
scientists are calling “basic research”. The man who discovered penicillin 
was not looking for it. It seems likely that Canadians who “derive” an 
interest in American history from their other concerns may proceed most 
efficiently in the long run by studying American history systematically 
and comprehensively, or by insuring that someone who shares their 
perspective does so. 


We are thus led to the second reason for studying American or any 
other history, its intrinsic interest or importance. People reputedly peer 
out at their neighbors to appease idle curiosity, among other reasons. 
To say it another way, they wish to observe how another human being 
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conducts himself. A wise man has remarked that “an understanding of 
human life is the general theme and the ultimate aim of historical know- 
ledge”.! The historian as humanist studies the varied experiences of 
man in order the better to comprehend his nature. He will be doing the 
“basic research” that is ultimately profitable also to others whose 
immediate concern may range from the cold war to Canadian wheat 
markets. His subject is limited only by the bounds of the human race. 
It is as proper for him to study the history of other nations as that of 
his own. While some historians in Canada will conceive a humane 
interest in other Canadians, some will look elsewhere, which may mean 
any place from the United States to Outer Mongolia. Some people 
arouse our interest more readily than others; the student of the fifth 
century B.C. is more likely to study the Greeks than the Scythians. The 
student of modern history has a wide choice, among whom the Americans 
must be rated bright prospects. The American has seemed a baffling 
“new man” to generations of observers before as well as after Crévecceur 
sought to explain him, and book royalties have sustained many a 
European who crossed the Atlantic and returned to clear up the mystery 
for his countrymen. What people has more spectacularly acted out to 
happy or ominous conclusion the salient modern themes of democracy, 
progress, and industrialism? Where is the nation that has more drama- 
tically unravelled the threads of man’s nature than the millions who burst 
with little restraint upon what seemed limitless natural wealth? The 
American record offers a full portion of heroes and scoundrels, of hope 
and tragedy, of nobility and baseness. United States history is sometimes 
inspiring and sometimes disgusting, but it is not often dull. Its intrinsic 
qualities should commend it to significant numbers of Canadians. 


I should like to suggest, with a trepidation I freely confess, that 
although some Canadians appear to study American history very success- 
fully, too few study it for the reasons I have discussed, and that on the 
whole it would repay greatly increased attention. 


As many of you know, this paper really has a great many authors. 
Several months ago the heads of the history departments in twenty-three 
universities found in their mail a questionnaire calling for seemingly 
endless details about their courses, instructors, and students in the field 
of United States history. Librarians in the same universities received 
appeals for information that might furnish clues to the contents of their 
shelves on the same topic. These questionnaires were no less nuisances 
than is normal, but the returns were excellent, coming from: twenty-two 
departments and twenty libraries. * I did not canvass the junior colleges 


1 Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man: An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human 
Culture (Doubleday Anchor Book, New York, 1953), p. 232. 

2 The following history departments replied and form the basis of my analysis: 
Acadia, Alberta, Bishop’s, British Columbia, Carleton, Dalhousie, Sir George Williams, 
Laval, McGill, McMaster, Manitoba, Memorial, Montreal, Mt. Allison, New 
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or the ‘university branches such as those at Victoria and Calgary. The 
evidence that I am about to discuss is not exhaustive, therefore; but it is 
nearly so, and I believe it to be representative. 


The necessity of studying some American history is generally 
admitted in Canadian history departments. Twenty-one of the twenty-two 
departments reporting offer at least one course devoted entirely to some 
aspect of United States history. Ten have more than one complete 
course, and two (Toronto and Alberta) offer four courses. Several of 
these courses are given only in alternate years, however, and only fifteen 
departments offer at least one complete course each year. In addition, 
six departments offer other courses in which the United States gets 
significant attention: less than 100 per cent of the time but more than 
33 1/3. per cent; such courses typically involve both Canada and the 
United States. 


With a few exceptions the enrolment in these courses is small. Our 
figures come from sixteen universities, excluding Laval and Montreal 
because their classifications are different and a few others that fell victim 
to ambiguities in the questionnaire. Of all the students taking history 
courses in these departments in each of the past two years, just under 
10 per cent were enrolled in courses in which at least one-third of the 
time was devoted to the United States. Nearly all of these students were 
undergraduates, among whom those pursuing an honours degree were 
approximately twice as likely as the rest to be studying American history; 
I shall not attempt to decide whether American history has more inherent 
appeal for ambitious students or whether honours students merely have 
more time to branch out from Canadian history. But these figures are 
averages, and like most averages they conceal at least part of the truth. 
If we exclude Toronto, Queens, and Alberta, for example, the percentage 
of honours students rises somewhat, but that of all students falls sharply, 
to 4.3 in 1956-1957 and 6.5 in 1957-1958. The range among universities 
is surprisingly wide, from around 3 per cent at Memorial University of 
Newfoundland and the University of British Columbia to over 25 per 
cent at Toronto, Queens, and Alberta. At nine of the universities the 
type of course we are discussing is compulsory, either for the honours or 
the general degree. Laval demands two such courses. As for graduate 
specialization: in the year just finished two graduate students wrote 
Master’s theses wholly in the field of American history; there was no 
doctoral research. Obviously practice in these matters is uneven. We 
may conclude with some assurance, however, that a quite substantial 
number of those who study history in Canada hear very little of the 
United States. 


Brunswick, Ottawa, Queen’s, Royal Military College, Saskatchewan, Toronto, United 
and Western Ontario. A questionnaire was also sent to St. Francis Xavier. Library 
questionnaires went to the same Universities and were returned by all except Sir 
George Williams, McMaster, and Ottawa. The questionnaires remain in my possession. 
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The fact that American history may be studied in some form in every 
Canadian university is gratifying, but the enrolment is not; and it occurs 
to me that the mere existence of such courses is not necessarily a valid 
index of our interest in the subject. Are not such courses practically 
unavoidable in our time? Any department might well feel professionally 
embarrassed without one, even if it is only taught in alternate years to 
six students. In practice our interests and efforts are probably better 
reflected in the qualifications of persons we choose for our departments, 
in the subjects of our research, and in the fields for which we request 
library materials. In each of these matters we have a considerable range 
of choices. The choices we have made so far betray an interest in 
American history that is somewhat less than passionate. 


The composite professor in American history courses, if | may take 
the liberty of fabricating one, is a native Canadian who has earned a 
Ph.D. from a North American university, specializes in Canadian history 
and spends most of his time teaching it, and has done no research in 
American history. More specifically, thirty persons are reported to have 
taught courses including substantial amounts of United States history 
during the last two years. Twenty-six are natives of Canada, and two of 
the others are American. Of the thirty, thirteen received their highest 
degree from American universities, eleven from Canadian, and six from 
English universities. Most are probably acquainted with the United 
States from cultural contacts and travel, though I was unable to devise 
suitable questions on these points. Nine of our professors are specialists 
in Canadian history. Nine more report a dual specialty in Canadian 
and American history; I suspect, however, that most of these are Canadian 
historians who also teach American history, for only one lists research 
in the latter field, and only one holds membership in the principal society 
of American history. Five professors are primarily interested in the 
Empire and Commonwealth, and the others in British or European 
subjects. Apparently only one regards the United States as his primary 
interest. The distribution of teaching time is usually subject to a number 
of pressures, and only the larger departments have much flexibility in the 
matter. It is striking, however, that there are only two full-time teachers 
of American history in Canada, and three others who devote as much as 
half of their time to the subject. Two of those who teach American 
history are members of the leading professional group in the field, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Eight reported research and 
writing, but three of these had produced only review articles and three 
others discussions of Canadian-American relations. 


It is perilous to set about measuring scholarly competence by any 
such set of devices. I should certainly not pretend that those who have 
concentrated on American history invariably teach it more successfully 
than those who have not. Yet it is one of the conventions of our trade 
to insist that specialization and research have a bearing upon success in 
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teaching, and most of us probably accept this at least as a rule of thumb. 
Our enthusiasms are bound to wear off on our students, and nearly all 
of us are chiefly enthusiastic about subjects other than American history. 
And one may say without hesitation that the researches of historians in 
Canada have added to the understanding of American history only 
incidentally and as a by-product of our primary efforts. We may allow 
for exceptions and still conclude that in the historian’s circus in Canada 
the United States is a side show and not a featured act. 


Library facilities are not easily measured short of an exhaustive 
inventory, which I did not request of our librarians. I did inquire of 
them about selected items, and the reports parallel the evidence we have 
just reviewed to a point that seems to invite our confidence. All of the 
twenty libraries that reported receive the American Historical Review, 
and most of them have long files of it. But this is not necessarily 
significant, for, as you know, this journal does not concentrate on United 
States history. The leading journal in the field, despite its regional title, 
is the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, which is as nearly indispensa- 
ble in studying American history as a periodical is likely to be. Nine of 
the twenty libraries receive it. As for other, more specialized journals, 
nine libraries receive the William and Mary Quarterly, six the Pacific 
Historical Review, and three the Journal of Southern History. American 
historians are also blessed, or plagued, with a veritable host of state and 
local publications, many of them remarkably useful. A few of these 
dribble into a handful of our libraries, but Toronto and Western Ontario 
open their shelves to a virtual flood of them. Indeed, these two libraries 
currently receive approximately fifty and thirty periodicals, respectively, 
in United States history, and they hold long files of many others. With 
these two exceptions, Canada’s periodical resources for the study of 
American history can scarcely be described as impressive, either for 
teaching or for research. 


Other types of library facilities are less readily appraised, and my 
information can be no more than suggestive. It is distressing to learn, 
though, that half of our universities attempt to teach American history 
without buying the “New American Nation Series”, which will likely be 
a basic reference for decades. Ten libraries keep files of the New York 
Times; most of the files are short and not one covers half the life of the 
paper, even though the whole thing may be purchased on microfilm. 
Other research materials appear to be fragmentary; nine libraries are 
buying the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, eight get the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, and only four have any sort of file of the Congres+ 
sional Record. Toronto and Western Ontario appear to have facilities for 
extensive research. A few other libraries are probably adequate for 
limited work. Most seem unimpressive, however, and one wonders how 
some of our departments can find library material for any program in 
American history of university quality. Altogether we may conclude 
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that our library acquisitions, for which the teaching staff usually bears 
chief responsibility, do not reflect the careful attention and planning that 
might issue from genuine concern for the history of the United States. 
Library resources in the field, like our professorial activities, require us 
to believe that we have entertained American history as a necessary 
subject to which we give perfunctory treatment. 


In attempting to define more exactly the state of Canada’s interest 
in the history of her southern neighbor, we may strike an analogy with 
the growth of American interest in the history of her own southern 
neighbors. As recent writers have shown, the field of Latin American 
history has been tilled with growing diligence of late in the United States, 
and it might with reason be considered a mature study.* The first step 
toward maturity, after the romanticism of the nineteenth century writers, 
was paradoxically a fruit of American nationalism. During the first 
quarter of this century, when historians in the United States discovered 
the merits of studying their own nation’s past, Herbert Bolton and others 
turned their eyes upon those portions of the country with a Spanish 
origin: the “borderlands”. Latin American history came to notice in the 
World War I era, then, as “a broadening of American, i.e. United States, 
history”. * Only in the second quarter of the century did historians in 
the United States find the history of Latin America worth examining for 
its own sake, but they have lately been doing so with much industry. 


I suggest that Canadian interest in American history is in the “border- 
lands” stage. For the most part we study American history as part of 
the history of Canada. The object is to untie the knots of Canadian 
history by turning up American influences or American parallels. The 
possibilities are innumerable. They begin with the American colonies, 
carry through Benedict Arnold, the Loyalists, and the War of 1812, and 
continue with various democratic currents, federalist political forms, and 
trade and foreign policy. The articles in our Canadian Historical Review 
touching on the United States deal with these topics. The books we 
review may be of wide import, but more often they are concerned with 
frontier problems, the Revolution, or recent foreign relations. The local 
American journals that come to our libraries, if any come at all, are 
almost certainly from New York and North Dakota rather than from 
North Carolina and New Mexico. I have already noted that American 
history is often taught as “North American” history, by an instructor 
who is primarily a historian of Canada. Doubtless Canadian history is 
better understood as a result of this procedure, but we should not imagine 
that we have comprehended the history of the United States at the 
same time. 


3 Charles Gibson and Benjamin Keen, “Trends of United States Studies in Latin 
American History”, American Historical Review, LXII (July, 1957), 855-877. 


4 Jbid., 858. 
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I should be interested to know — and I emphasize that I do not now 
know — whether the “borderland” concern for American history also 
describes Canadian interest in other nations. Certainly it would not in 
many cases. But would it be in any sense true that for some of us the 
study of medieval and modern Britain, which appears to occupy a large 
number of those who do not study Canada, is really an indirect method 
of studying Canadian history? The “borderlands” treatment of history 
has infinite potentialities and apparently widespread application. In the 
Alberta public schools, at any rate, the Grade X Social Studies course 
on the ancient world bears the remarkable title, “Ancient Origins of 
Canadian Civilisation”.® If Alberta schools taught enough American 
history to support a title, which they do not, a suitable phrasing might 
be, “American Background of Modern Canada”. The attitude reminds 
one of a reported statue in the Soviet Union honoring the poet Pushkin, 
in which an enormous figure of Stalin stood with a volume of Pushkin’s 
writings in one hand. 


I confess to gross ignorance of the history of history in Canada, 
and lest you conclude that this rash American should be shown to the 
door, I hasten to recall that the views I have offered are not original, 
except as to form. They have circulated in the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, and perhaps elsewhere, for at least thirty years. After a decade of 
post-World War I nationalist enthusiasms, D. C. Harvey remarked of 
historians in Canada that “with very few exceptions they have confined 
themselves to Canadian history”.® Seven years later Chester W. New 
asserted that his “strongest conviction in respect to the study and teach- 
ing of history in Canada at the present time is that too much emphasis 
is being placed on Canadian history”. This reflected an unfortunate form 
of nationalism, he declared. “At this formative stage of our national 
culture surely there is more patriotism to be served in attempting to 
rescue the thinking of our people from its provincialism, its isolationism, 
and the crasser aspects of its materialism, than in focussing their attention 
on purely Canadian history”.T As World War II was closing Professor 
Underhill commented with apparent disapproval that “Canadian historians 
never write anything except about Canada”.® In his presidential address 
the following year he lamented Canada’s colonialism in the world of 
ideas. “One sign of this colonialism in our intellectual world is to be 
seen in the present state of Canadian historiography. The guild of 
Canadian historians confine their activities very largely to the writing of 


5 Province of Alberta, Department of Education, Senior High School Curricul 
Guide: Social Studies (Edmonton, 1955), p. 14. Seba ie aE aa 


a D. Ge Harvey, “Canadian Historians and Present Tendencies in Historical 
Writing”, Canadian Historical Association Report, 1930, p. 22. 


oy ae W. New, “The Rebellion of 1837 in its Larger Setting”, C.H.A. Report, 
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8 Comment following Walter N. Sage, “Where Stands C i i 2” 
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studies in local national history”.® And in 1950 Professor Burt observed 
that “it might have been healthier even for Canadian history if there had 
been equal encouragement of research in other fields of history”. 1° 


Comments like these make it clear that the United States is not the 
only country whose history has been slighted, and Americans who wish 
it may find solace accordingly. The proximity and importance of the 
United States has made neglect of its history unusually striking, however. 
Twenty years ago one observer concluded that “For the enormous major- 
ity of students, there is no attempt to make American institutions under- 
stood for their own sake”.11 Meanwhile, H. F. Angus remarked that 
“Neither academic work in Canada, nor literary work as distinct from 
routine journalism, offers a livelihood to a Canadian who devotes his life 
to the study of the United States and its people. There is no room in 
Canada for a specialist on this subject”.1? Our universities almost 
certainly offer more courses in American history now than they did 
twenty years ago, and we have seen that there is room for at least some 
specialists. Yet the remarks of 1938 could still be made in modified form. 


Canadian historians who have complained that the history Canadians 
study is too limited in scope have been ready with diagnoses for the 
ailment. They are nearly unanimous in detecting an excess of misdirected 
nationalism. Herbert Butterfield remarked of national history generally 
that: 


New nations are particularly sensitive about their historical past, particularly 
jingoistic in their national pride. And it seems that small nations, especially 
if they are new nations too, are liable to be more intense and local in their 
prejudices—they are sometimes more narrowly self-concentrated than the 
greater ones. 13 


Butterfield was saying little that R. G. Trotter had not said of Canada 
in 1943: 


..in the process of approaching national maturity, Canada passed between 

the wars through a period of adolescence and Canadians suffered the 
discomforts of spirit incident to that process.... Our guild became indeed 
the spearhead of an introverted national self-consciousness, hypersensitive 
about the whole situation. 14 


The study of American history has borne this ailment in a peculiarly 
virulent form. The fabled “unguarded frontier” has seemed to many 
Canadians a chronic peril to their newly-found nationality, and if the 


9 F, H. Underhill, eee Reflections on the Liberal Tradition in Canada”, 
C.H.A. Report, 1946, p. 

OPA AP Ur PE Horizons”, C.H.A. Report, 1950, p. 1. 

11 H. L, Stewart, in H. F. Angus, ed., Canada and Her Great Neighbour (New 
Haven, 1938), ee 107. 
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frontier lacked guards the schools and universities must provide them. 
Among the refinements of this sentiment, apparently widespread, is the 
conviction “that it is humiliating for Canadians to devote more attention 
to learning about the United States than Americans devote to learning 
about Canada”. 5 Each of us could suggest additional explanations for 
the inattention to American history. Many universities have been too 
small to permit much specialization outside Canadian history, which is 
doubtless their first obligation. Library facilities have been meagre, and 
American universities are never far away. I wonder also, and this is 
pure speculation, whether the necessarily frequent glances at the United 
States along the path of Canadian history have not satisfied many that 
the Americans were getting their due. Has it perhaps seemed unnecessary 
to hire specialists in American history because Americans were not 
difficult to understand? Besides, any alert Canadian could get insight 
into American life without burying himself in it! 


Over the years Americans have yielded to no one in their passion 
for national history, explained in fashions largely patriotic. State 
legislatures, prodded by “patriotic” societies, commonly impose the study 
of American history upon university students. The number of profes- 
sional historians of the United States runs into the thousands. The 
remarkable sway of Frederick Jackson Turner over American historians 
must surely be credited in great part to the nationalistic appeal of his 
ideas. The evidence could be multiplied. But it is equally true that 
historical study in the United States has not been monolithic. As early 
as 1929 Carlton Hayes observed that the United States had “begun to take 
rank with other countries in the prosecution of researches in the history 
of Europe and, indeed, of the whole world”.1° In 1952, 65 per cent of 
the historians in the country listed as their “first specialty” subjects out- 
side the United States.17 The next year a student of American historio- 
graphy reported that “almost every portion of the long story of the human 
race has been the subject of intensive study by Americans in the twentieth 
century’.1® American neglect of Canadian history is notorious. Yet 
we are bound to recall that American universities have been hospitable 
to the major endeavors of two former presidents of this Association, and 
that standard works on French Canada and on railroad land grants and 
agrarian movements in Canada came from the pens of Americans 
employed in American universities. 


Meanwhile, we can report that American history is increasingly the 
subject of serious study outside the United States and, indeed, outside 
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the Western Hemisphere. Professor H. C. Allen recently described the 
increased attention given the subject in Britain, and he called for still 
more, ‘at the cost of teaching less European, and even British, History”. 1? 
Professor Allen and Professor C. P. Hill have edited a collection of quite 
respectable essays in American history by Britons, reflecting the fact, as 
they remarked, “that the study of American history in Britain has reached 
a stage at which seventeen British scholars may have a number of things 
to say which will be interesting, not only to students and general readers 
but even to professional historians”.* German scholars are showing 
serious interest in American history, and the Gesellschaft für Amerika- 
studien is presently compiling a catalog of American materials available 
in German archives. ?! In the Far East, India’s Delhi University created 
in 1955 a lectureship in United States history occupied by a native of 
India trained in American history in the United States. ?? All this is in 
addition to the host of Americans who annually descend upon the world’s 
universities under subsidy from the Fulbright program. It is not at all 
unlikely that the history of the United States is more seriously studied in 
several countries much further from American soil than Canada. 


It is not hard to imagine that American history might be studied in 
Canada with less difficulty now than at any former time. The growing 
empires of our history departments allow us to do more specializing. 
Increased numbers of students are waiting with an appetite for American 
history, in my experience at least, that is gratifying to encounter. Cana- 
dians have never been exactly remote from the source materials of 
American history in the way that the English, for example, have been; 
and the sources become annually less remote. The number of foundations 
willing to subsidize travel seems to increase geometrically. Library 
budgets grow, though often at a glacial rate, and the resources of Ameri- 
can libraries are at hand through inter-library loan. Publication and 
microfilming projects permit any library with money to become a major 
research center for American history. Whether Canadian nationalism is 
less sensitive than before to the American peril I am in no position to say. 
It would be pleasant to believe that Canada’s intellectual “colonialism” 
has given way to maturity in a time when Canada’s star is rising. That 
Americans know little of Canadian history is perfectly true. It is also 
irrelevant. If American history is worth studying it ought to be studied. 
And of any “colonials” among us, we might inquire whether one can 
successfully resist that which he does not understand. 


If American history is to be studied for its own sake we might 
proceed along several paths. Some departments need to offer more 
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courses and some do not. More than new courses we need a serious 
attitude toward the subject. If we treat it as a subject having high 
intrinsic value, if we avoid the demonstrably false assumption that it is 
easy for Canadians to understand Americans, if our purpose is to under- 
stand and not merely to explain seeming eccentricities — if we display 
these attitudes we must inevitably draw in more students and transmit to 
them such enthusiasm as students ever absorb. Some departments will 
not be able to hire specialists in American history, but several others 
might be expected to do so. I see no reason why such specialists should 
be native Americans, though as a matter of self-interest I must believe 
that this practice is not automatically disastrous. I do suggest that many 
Americans would delight in teaching their subject to students for whom 
it is not “old hat”, in departments not overrun with other American 
historians, and in universities that contrive a calendar with five months 
of summer. Of whatever nationality, our teachers of American history 
are as properly specialists as those who teach Russian or medieval history. 


At the same time we must look to our libraries for resources compa- 
rable to those we require in other fields. Certainly all libraries should 
receive the Mississippi Valley Historical Review as a minimum and 
purchase such standard sets as the “New American Nation Series”. Many 
more should acquire additional journals, build a microfilm file of the 
New York Times, and buy basic sets of sources such as the Jefferson 
papers and the Foreign Relations series. A half dozen of our libraries 
could readily provide the materials for graduate and faculty research. 
Primary sources are issuing from the presses in remarkable quantities: 
new and exhaustive sets have appeared or will soon appear of the papers 
of Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, the Adams family, Franklin, 
Madison, Hamilton, Clay, and Calhoun; the Journals of the Continental 
Congress may be purchased from the Government Printing Office; the fat 
volumes of Territorial Papers offer materials on western empire and are 
soon to be augmented by microfilm copies of the mountains of papers 
not printed. 7° It seems not unlikely that research libraries may in the 
future consist largely of tidy, narrow shelves of microfilm and microcards 
paralleled by long rows of projection machines. Hundreds of American 
newspapers can now be studied in this fashion, early government records 
are being issued, and rich manuscript collections such as those of the 
Adams family and the inveterate collector Lyman Draper, have been 
filmed. If the Lost Cause Press of Louisville avoids the fate of its name- 
sake it will eventually have translated onto microcards every word 
printed in the South before the Civil War and many printed later. 
American research libraries are accessible from most of our universities, 
and we shall always need to visit them. But there is no good reason why 
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we cannot establish in every major region in Canada research libraries 
with basic materials for the use of our students and ourselves. 


A good many Canadians might insist that the American explanation 
of American history is more convincing for Americans than for others. 
American historians have taken some pleasure in inconoclasm and self- 
criticism, but it seems not unlikely that the chief fault with American 
history is that it has been largely written by Americans. The opportunity 
to provide a different perspective should be as alluring to Canadians as 
it now is to historians in Britain. Undoubtedly a more intensive study 
of American history would yield fruits in the better understanding of 
some parts of Canada’s past. But Canada’s historians should also produce 
original work on America’s wars, her political tussles, and her economic 
and cultural enterprises in order to illuminate the history of the United 
States and to sharpen our view of the human comedy in general. Cana- 
dians possess unique geographical and psychological advantages for 
research in the field of United States history, and we might properly 
expect it to become a major subject of research in this country. The 
results should find release through Canadian journals and Canadian 
publishers. 


Some universities have created special programs, sometimes impres- 
sively known as “institutes”, for the cultivation of knowledge of the Far 
East, or of Russia, or of International Relations. It would be no less 
appropriate to establish Institutes of American Studies, with special chairs 
and lectureships, subsidized graduate students, and ambitious library 
programs. Money ought to be at least as plentiful for these as for 
existing projects. It taxes the imagination only slightly to think of 
numbers of well-cushioned American foundations for which such 
enterprises would be well-nigh irresistible. 


The study of American history in Canada on this scale would no 
more be equivalent to surrender to the United States than our present 
study of Russian history is equivalent to defeat in the cold war. It would 
only be evidence that Canadians had shed their “colonial” sensitivity 
and had turned to mature scholarship in place of national self-justification. 
Indeed, it might happen that sympathetic study of American history would 
help in relaxing the suspicion and resentment that often describe popular 
attitudes toward the United States in Canada. Canadian students of the 
United States might profitably learn that Americans have often been as 
uneasy about their northern boundary as Canadians have been about their 
southern boundary. An English scholar has just written what Canadians 
might have understood generations ago, that Americans “have talked 
about their Manifest Destiny even more consistently than they have 
followed it, and at times the vacuum during a generation of relative 
territorial stability has been filled, by way of compensation, with an 
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inordinate amount of talk about their need and right to expand”.?* If 
Canadians, and others, studied more carefully the history of the South 
and of American Negroes they might regard segregation problems with 
more patience and sympathy than one sometimes observes. A dispas- 
sionate view of American constitutional government might persuade 
many admirers of parliamentary rule that American methods have not 
been a “dead loss” and that they differ from Canadian practice more 
in form than in operation. Many Canadians are aware of these things, 
but most are obviously quite innocent. 


Thus it is not histories of Canadian-American relations that we need 
so much as histories of the United States by Canadians. I rather regret 
having introduced the subject of Canadian-American relations at all, for 
the other arguments for the study of American history seem to me even 
more persuasive. The Americans form an interesting and significant 
nation that deserves study for sound intellectual reasons. The “border- 
land” approach is inadequate and immature. Professor H. C. Allen 
claimed the right to insist at the University of London “that the advanced 
and specialized study of the history of the United States shall be a live and 
vigorous subject at all our universities, and that it be accepted in them 
as the equal of any other historical subject”. 25 In the best interests of 
historical scholarship, we should insist upon the same policy in Canada. 


hs John A. Hawgood, “Manifest Destiny”, in Allen and Hill, British Essays 
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The pioneer writers of history in Australia were confronted with an 
awkward problem. They were aware of what made good history from 
their knowledge of the European classics, but the Australian community 
had omitted certain phases in its development which were stressed in 
conventional histories. How, for instance, can one write a good drum- 
and-bugle history about the one continent on which no formal war has 
been fought? There were skirmishes with the natives, but the aboriginal 
inhabitants were unable to offer as effective resistance to the settlers as 
did those of New Zealand, North America, or southern Africa. Many 
settlers believed that the only good aborigine was a dead aborigine, but 
formal military campaigns were rarely required to bring about this 
reformation. Relations with foreign powers provide a fair portion of 
material to most national histories. Imagine a history of Canada without 
the United States in the villain’s role! With Australia insulated by the 
Royal Navy from hostile contact with the outside world during the periods 
of the continent’s settlement and development, Australians have also been 
denied this aspect of history until recently. Thus a homogeneous 
community evolved, boasting of its 98% Britishness — a boast which was 
neither British nor strictly factual. Some Scots and a larger number of 
Irish are included in the “British”. These have enlivened proceedings, 
but with the O’Reillys and the McDonalds achieving fame as test cricketers 
it would seem that even Celts undergo a sea change in the long voyage 
out, losing some of their resistance to assimilation. With no “Conquest”, 
and with the Australian variant of the English language used throughout 
the entire continent, the country has avoided some of the factors which 
have divided Briton from Boer in South Africa, or the French and 
English-speaking communities in Canada. 


There remains the constitutional theme, ever a respectable approach, 
and one which Canadians have made much of as the “Struggle for 
Responsible Government”. Although Canadian priority has sapped the 
subject of some of its interest for Australians, Edward Sweetman in 1925 1 
and À. C. V. Melbourne in 1934 ? produced studies of Australian constitu- 


1 Australian Constitutional Development (Melbourne, Macmillan in association 
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tional development down to the implementation of responsible government 
in 1856. The latter’s book was intended to be the first volume of a 
projected, but uncompleted, three-volume survey of the constitutional 
history of the various Australian colonies to the establishment of the 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901. At the time it was the most ambitious 
project undertaken by a single Australian professional historian. Review- 
ing the work for the English Historical Review the expatriate Australian, 
W. K. Hancock, suggested that other aspects of the country’s history 
might prove more rewarding: 
Even for the Australian student interested primarily in his own country, the 
most important of modern constitutional documents is the Durham Report. 
Because the central issues were decided elsewhere, it is not necessary for the 
majority of Australian students to study at great length the detail of constitu- 
tional development in Australia. They may, therefore, keep free a fairly 
large proportion of their time for those economic and geographic aspects which 
chiefly constitute the individuality of Australian history. ® 
As Hancock suggests in the phrase, “the economic and geographic 
aspects”, the Australian story contains an important element of conflict — 
the struggle of man to adapt himself and his domesticated plants and 
livestock to a strange, dry continent, and to discover, and wrest from the 
land, its mineral treasures. So far this story has been most effectively 
related by novelists or by journalists, { though historians are now 
becoming aware of the dramatic possibilities of this approach. ° 


The record of discovery and exploration provided one of the first 
topics to be investigated by Australian scholars. Here was a theme that 
was common to all new lands, one which contained obvious elements of 
adventure and interest, and one which was particularly attractive to 
scholars in Australia as many of the leading explorers of that country 
had left full accounts of their activities. With the absence of other 
themes, however, Australian history was presented to the school children 
of that country largely as a chronicle of exploration. This emphasis is 
apparent in Ernest Scott’s Short History of Australia brought out in 1916 © 
as a school textbook. This book was destined to remain the standard 
one-volume history of Australia until the 1950’s, to run through seven 
editions, and eleven additional reprintings. 


Scott had been a journalist-turned-Hansard reporter who was 
appointed Professor of History in the University of Melbourne in 1914, 
when a special chair in that subject was created. He had had no 
university training. The appointment’s justification lay in the fact that 
his published works on early Australian exploration? had demonstrated 
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his primacy among active research scholars in Australian history. 
History had been taught at Melbourne prior to Scott’s appointment. A 
chair of Modern History and Literature, Political Economy and Logic, 
was among the four authorized when the University of Melbourne 
commenced operations in 1855,° but “history” was considered to be 
primarily a study of past happenings in Europe. Not until 1927, when 
Professor Scott inaugurated a full course in Australian history, did that 
subject obtain serious consideration at the university level. 


* * # 


It was the evening classes of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
with which the universities were associated through their departments of 
tutorial classes, which first provided a demand for books on Australian 
historical themes. Such topics were made the centre of interest in the 
tutorial classes before they achieved similar recognition in the regular 
classrooms. The decision of the Federal Council of the W.E.A. to sponsor 
the publication of a series of textbooks— made shortly after its own 
foundation in 1918 — provided an incentive to their production. ? 


* * * 


The generation of Australian academics who served their apprentice- 
ship with the W.E.A. might not have had much time to prepare material 
for production, but their writings often display a clarity of exposition 
and vitality frequently missing from works of later scholars whose nearest 
approach to contact with the non-academic world is obtained in their 
lectures to “pass” students. Of course, as knowledge increases, books 
have to be written by specialists for specialists, but productive scholars 
who profess indifference (or more hostile sentiments) toward extension 
work should consider the value of the training it affords in developing 
ability to communicate with the non-academic world. 


Though undergraduate courses in Australian history were not given 
until the late 1920’s some graduate students had been working in the 
field earlier, often in competition for prizes offered by the universities 
for essays on Australian themes. The manuscript of one of the most 
useful of the W.E.A. texts, J. T. Sutcliffe’s History of Trade Unionism 
in Australia, 1° was awarded the Harbison-Higginbotham scholarship by 
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the University of Melbourne in 1919.11 The conditions of the Tinline 
Scholarships, established in 1908 at the University of Adelaide, required 
that each Tinline scholar “prepare a thesis on a historical subject, the 
work to be based on a study of original documents”. 1? Few of these 
studies would be acceptable to commercial publishers, but the establish- 
ment of the Melbourne University Press provided a means of publication 
for the more worthy. This new Australian venture was initiated in 1923 
with the publication of Myra Willard’s History of the White Australia 
Policy, an appropriately distinctive theme. 


By the outbreak of the second world war Australia could boast of 
a small but competent body of professional historians. Heavy lecture 
loads limited their opportunities to engage in research. No extensive 
historical series had been produced comparable to the Makers of 
Canada, 3 Canada and its Provinces,14 The Chronicles of Canada, 
Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, 1° or the Relations of Canada and the 
United States.17 On the other hand, a twelve-volume Official History of 
Australia in the War of 1914-1918 18 was completed in 1942, while its 
Canadian counterpart remains unfinished business. Most historical 
research in the interwar era had been concentrated in the early colonial 
period. Rich documentary material from this era was readily available 
in the two ambitious, but uncompleted government-sponsored series, The 
Historical Records of New South Wales ? and The Historical Records of 
Australia. ** Land settlement was added to discovery as a respectable 
research topic. ?! In fact the university approach to Australian history 
threatened to become a commentary upon a calendar of land acts, a 
change, if not a change for the better, from the saga of exploration to 
which the students had been exposed in their more tender years. Some 
preliminary work had been done in economic history, but less than might 
have been expected. An outspoken defender of private enterprise, 
Professor E. O. G. Shann of the University of Western Australia, published 
his pioneer Economic History of Australia ** in 1930. The reissue of the 
lively study in 1948 testifies to its continuing popularity. Brian Fitz- 
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patrick subjected the economic development to a far more thorough 
study, this time from a leftist vantage point, in two volumes, British 
Imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833,?* and The British Empire in 
Australia : An Economic History, 1834-1939, 24 which appeared in 1939 
and 1941 respectively. These volumes have been described by authorities 
who do not share their author’s political and economic views as the 
greatest contribution yet made by an individual scholar to Australian 
historical literature. *° It is a tragedy that no permanent acceptable place 
in the Australian academic world could be found for this brilliant, though 
somewhat undisciplined, mind. Tangible evidence of the tragedy 
appeared in 1956 with the publication of his Australian Commonwealth : 
A Picture of the Community, 1901-1955.°° The weakness in organiza- 
tion and the readiness to be carried astray by personal bias apparent in 
his earlier work — unchecked in the interval by the salutary discipline 
of preparing lectures or conducting discussion groups with bright young 
minds — have been exaggerated in the more recent publication. An 
interpretive study of the development of the Australian community since 
the establishment of the Commonwealth would be a major contribution 
to Australian historical literature. This series of essays, brilliantly written 
in spots, provides not a “Picture of the Community” but a series of out- 
of-focus snapshots. Australia is still too small a community to afford to 
waste a brilliant intellect. 


Fitzpatrick’s earlier work represented some of the first fruits of a 
growing maturity in Australian historical studies which was marked by 
a more sophisticated use of primary material, and by the realization of 
the interdependence of developments in Australia and abroad. These 
characteristics were also evident in the publication in 1937 of the Rev. 
Eris O’Brien’s The Foundation of Australia (1786-1800) : A Study of 
English Criminal Procedure and Penal Colonization in the Eighteenth 
Century, ? called by A. G. L. Shaw, himself a student in this theme, “one 
of the few real masterpieces among books on the history of Australia”. ?8 
Here obviously was a person who recognized the importance of setting 
Australian events in proper relationship to their Old World background, 
and who could combine the patience required in a meticulous search for 
and examination of the source material with a literary artist’s ability to 
tell a story. His church also recognized his abilities. With his elevation 
to the office of auxiliary bishop to the Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Sydney in 1948 his ecclesiastical duties became too onerous to expect 
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further major historical studies from his pen. He is now Archbishop of 
Canberra and Goulbourn. 


The bench now provides more leisure for the writing of history than 
does the episcopal palace. During his sojourn as a justice of the High 
Court of Australia from 1930 to 1940 Dr. H. V. Evatt produced a number 
of notable works on legal or constitutional themes, including his The King 
and his Dominion Governors. ? Of greater interest to the general histo- 
rian, however, were his Rum Rebellion : The Story of the Overthrow of 
Governor Bligh by John Macarthur and the New South Wales Corps * 
and his Australian Labour Leader : The Story of W. A. Holman and the 
Labour Movement.*! In the Rum Rebellion Mr. Justice Evatt demon- 
strated to students of history the value of court records in dealing with 
a controversial event in early Australian history, the arrest and deposition 
of Captain William Bligh of H.M.S. Bounty fame and Hollywood noto- 
riety. The book was based on the John Murtagh Macrossan lectures 
which Dr. Evatt gave in 1937 at the University of Queensland. I can 
think of no lectureship in Canada which has enriched the historical 
literature of this country to the extent that the Macrossan foundation has 
that of Australia. *? The trustees of some Canadian lectureship might 
try to discover the secret of its success. One point might be noted. The 
lecturers are Australians giving their best in return for the honour, not 
imports who might be tempted to pass off warmed-over material. 


In Australian Labour Leader Evatt examined the career of William 
Holman, one of the founders of the Australian Labour Party. He became 
Premier of New South Wales in 1913. Like Hughes on the national level, 
Holman was unable to carry his party along with him on his stand 
favouring conscription in the first world war. Like Hughes he was forced 
out of the party, and continued in office with the suspicious support of 
his former political opponents. The study would be valuable if it were 
only a first-rate political biography, a rare product in Australia (as in 
Canada), but it is more than this. It is a study of the problem of 
leadership within that unique institution, the Australian Labour Party. 
In all Australian parties outstanding ability is suspect, as the early career 
of Prime Minister Robert Menzies ** demonstrates. By raising this 
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suspicion to a higher level of intensity the Labour Party confirms its 
claim to be the most truly Australian of the country’s political organiza- 
tions. Since his return from the High Court bench to the political arena, 
and especially since his assumption of the leadership of the federal Labour 
Party in 1951, Dr. Evatt has been wrestling with the type of problem 
about which he wrote in the peaceful, judicial phase of his career —a 
phase for which all students of Australian history should be grateful. 


At least one other major contribution to Australian historical studies 
has been made in recent years by a judge. John Alexander Ferguson 
of the New South Wales bench completed a monumental task in 1955 
with the publication of the fourth volume of his bibliography of all 
matter published separately relating to Australia printed between 1784 
and 1850.%4 He has announced his intention to produce a fifth volume 
giving selective coverage to 1900. All future historians of Australia will 
be indebted to this dedicated amateur. 


It is noteworthy that Australian historians have not formed a national 
body akin to the Canadian Historical Association. Section E, the history 
section, 2° of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science (popularly known as “ANZAAS”) sponsors 
regular conventions similar to the meetings of our learned societies, but 
the fact that no professional historical journal appeared in Australia 
before 1940 can be attributed in part to the absence of a national 
organization that would sponsor such a venture. The economists’ 
Economic Record has appeared regularly since the formation of the 
Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand in 1925. Historical 
Studies : Australia and New Zealand was launched in 1940. Two issues 
a year appeared until 1944. Only two issues appeared between that date 
and 1949 when the Department of History of the University of Melbourne 
assumed full responsibility for the journal. They have maintained a 
regular two-issue-a-year output, bringing out a supplement in 1954 to 
mark the centenary of the Eureka Stokade, Australia’s closest approach 
to an armed rebellion. Another periodical, The Australian Journal of 
Politics and History, sponsored by the University of Queensland, made its 
debut in November, 1955. 


As the gestation period for an article is normally far shorter than 
that of a book, the analysis of articles on historical topics by Australian 
residents appearing in these journals, as set forth in the table accompany- 
ing this article, should provide a guide to trends in historical research in 
that country. Attention should be drawn to the fact that a number of 


Prime Minister, 1939-41; replaced as result of internal dissensions within the coali- 
tion; effected political comeback through the organization of the Liberal Party 
which superseded the disintegrating United Australia Party; Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, 1943-49; Prime Minister since 1949. 

34 Bibliography of Australia (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1941-55), 4 v. 

35 Section E was originally devoted to Geography. In 1911 historians joined 
the section. The geographers later withdrew to form Section P. 
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valuable historical articles, especially relating to events in this century, 
have appeared in the Australian Quarterly, an important journal, the 
complete files of which are very rare on this continent. Other significant 
material has been published in the journals of the various state historical 
societies, one of which, the Royal Australian Historical Society (of 
Sydney), has been publishing its journals and proceedings regularly 
since 1901. Finally, although it is a policy of the journals investigated 
to publish work of resident scholars in all fields of history, Australian 
scholars working on non-Australian topics do publish in overseas specialist 
journals. 


Thus the emphasis on research on Australian themes indicated in 
the table is slightly exaggerated, but such emphasis is understandable. 
Interest in the history of one’s own land is natural. Australian source 
material is at hand and is becoming increasingly available as the archival 
divisions of the Commonwealth and state libraries improve their facilities 
and add to their staffs. You may note in the table under the general 
heading “Australia internal” that a special category designated “Archival” 
was tacked at the end of the chronological divisions. Many of the articles 
noted thereunder were written on the invitation of the editors of Historical 
Studies by archivists outlining the facilities offered by their institutions. 
In addition to the entries recorded on the table, Historical Studies 
regularly reports the acquisitions of new source material as these are 
reported by the various repositories. Although Sydney’s Mitchell Library, 
the wealthiest research library in Australia and the unofficial custodian 
of the archives of the state of New South Wales, °° remains the leading 
research centre for the prefederation period, useful material is available 
in all other state capital cities. The Archives Division of the Common- 
wealth National Library at Canberra, though it still lacks an adequate 
building, has the best collection of twentieth century material relating to 
the national scene. Backed by the resources of the federal treasury, it 
seems destined to replace the Mitchell as the Mecca of historians as 
interest moves from research in the earlier colonial period to later times. 
Recently reported acquisitions of microfilms of the Japanese archival 
records concerning the relations of that country with Australia from 1860 
to 1945, °7 and microfilms of the United States consular reports from 
the Pacific islands in the second half of the nineteenth century, 38 indicate 
new fields of research interest to which the Commonwealth National 
Library is catering. 


Returning to the analysis of periodical articles we might note the 
number of entries under the various categories of historiography. These 
reflect a tradition, particularly strong in the Melbourne history school, 


36 J, E. Leeson, “Archives in New South Wales”, in Histori j 
INE de ae. ales”, in Historical Studies, I 

37 Historical Studies, VII (No. 26, May, 1956), 225. 

38 Jbid., 226. 
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of stressing historical method even in the earliest undergraduate courses. 
In his obituary to Sir Ernest Scott (he was knighted shortly before his 
death) Professor R. M. Crawford wrote of the success achieved by his 
predecessor in the Melbourne chair of transmitting his “love of the 
historical document” to his students. *° To a later visitor to Australia 
it seemed that in every history course other than Australian, a Melbourne 
student had a book of select documents as a constant companion. 
Although Scott himself edited collections of journals of the principal sea 
and land explorers of Australia, 4° not until the present decade has an 
adequate collection of documents covering other aspects of the country’s 
history been made available. One of Scott’s pupils, Professor C. M. H. 
Clark of Canberra University College, has covered the period down to 
1900 in two volumes of Select Documents in Australian History. 


Clark did not spare his colleagues in the introductory passages to the 
various sections of his Documents. Critical re-examination of cherished 
illusions is a characteristic of recent historical investigation. In a paper 
read before Section E of ANZAAS in 1951, and subsequently published 
in Historical Studies, ** Professor Clark reported on his investigation 
into the background of convicts transported into eastern Australia from 
the inauguration of the practice in 1787 to its termination in 1852. He 
suggested that most of these people had not been the harmless victims of 
a harsh criminal code or of political reaction, but hardened and habitual 
lawbreakers. At its original presentation this charge provoked at least 
one impassioned defence of the older, more pleasant interpretation by 
one of the older auditors. 


* # # 


Another cherished myth that has been subjected to re-evaluation 
concerns the events which culminated in the storming of the Eureka 
Stokade on December 3, 1854. An armed uprising seems to be a pre- 
requisite for the formation of a satisfactory myth to stimulate national 
self-consciousness, be the immediate cause a disinclination of Australian 
diggers to pay for miners’ licences or of American colonists to pay stamp 
duties or tea taxes. The shots at Ballarat were not heard round the world, 
and recent writers, including the authors of the articles in the Eureka 
Supplement of Historical Studies, have tended to deflate the importance 
of Eureka as a causal factor in shaping the political destinies of mid- 
nineteenth century Australia, while recognizing that the myth itself has 


89 Jbid., I (No. 1, Apr., 1940), 3. On Scott’s interest in historiography see his 
History and Historical Problems (Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 1925). 

40 Australian Discovery ... (London, Dent, 1929), 2 v. oe 

41 Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 2 v., 1950, 1955. In 1957 his single volume 
Sources of Australian History, covering the broader period from the beginning of 
settlement to 1919, came out in the Oxford University Press’s World’s Classics Series. 

42 C. M. H. Clark, “The Origins of Convicts Transported to Eastern Australia, 
1787-1852”, Historical Studies, VII (No. 26, May, 1956), 121-135; (No. 27, Nov., 
1956), 314-327. 
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become a historical fact that must be taken into account. A growing 
national maturity is indicated in the readiness to accept re-evaluations of 
cherished beliefs regarding both the convict and the goldrush eras, and 
the recognition of a continuity in the formation of the Australian 
community throughout the whole period. 


The years between the Victorian gold rush of the 1850’s and the 
federation movement of the 1890’s have remained comparatively neglected 
by Australian historians until recently. As yet there is no sharp upswing 
in the production of books on the period. The indication of growing 
interest in the era, as revealed in the larger number of journal articles 
appearing recently, is gratifying. The number falling into the political 
category is significant. The field is still so unworked as to require 
narratives clarifying the political scene in the various colonies. Some 
revision is being attempted. A notable example is R. S. Parker’s 
“Australian Federation, The Influence of Economic Interests and Political 
Pressures”. 4? It inspired, or provoked, three further articles stressing 
the economic aspect of the movement. #4 The publicity which surrounded 
the public discussion leading up to the acceptance of the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Australia by the colonists through referenda has 
created the impression that the constitution was an “‘open covenant, openly 
arrived at”. Recognition of the need to reappraise the admirable 
contemporary accounts of the federal movement was thus slow in 
developing. With attention being redirected to the subject, a fuller story 
is now emerging. 


Alfred Deakin was one of the leading figures in the federation 
movement. He later served as Prime Minister of the Commonwealth on 
three occasions during its critical first decade, and died in 1919. His 
own account of the federation movement, written in 1900, was published 
in 1944 under the title, The Federal Story; The Inner History of the 
Federal Cause.*° Another autobiographic fragment telling of his first 
two years in public life in the colony of Victoria was published last 
year.“ These publications are particularly significant as Australian 
political figures have been notably reticent in the matter of memoirs. 
After fifty-seven years of federation only three Commonwealth cabinet 
ministers have produced autobiographies. All are anecdotal and disap- 
pointing. Sir George Reid, leader of the conservative Freetraders in the 


43 Historical Studies, IV (No. 13, Nov., 1949), 1-24. 

44 G. Blainey, “The Role of Economic Interest in Australian Federation — A 
Reply to Professor R. S. Parker”, in Historical Studies, IV (No. 15, Nov., 1950), 
224-37; J . Bastin, “Federation and Western Australia; A Contribution to the Parker- 
Blainey Discussion”, in ibid., V (No. 17, Nov., 1951), 47-58; A. W. Martin, “Economic 
ri in the ‘New Federation Movement ”, in ibid., VI (No. 21, Nov., 1953), 

2 H. Brookes, ed., Melbourne, Robertson and Mullens. The editor is Deakin’s 
son-in-law. : 

46 J. A. LaNauze and R. M. Crawford, eds., The Crisis in Victorian Politi 
1879-1881 (Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1957). wie aca tire: Heat 
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early Commonwealth Parliaments, and Prime Minister for eleven months 
following August, 1904, was removed from the political scene through 
his appointment as the first Australian High Commissioner to London 
in 1910. In January 1916 he made way for another expended former 
Prime Minister. By 1917 his Reminiscences were published. #7 The two 
other autobiographies are of more recent vintage. In 1948 the South 
Australian representative in the anti-Labour cabinets of the "Twenties 
and “Thirties, A. J. McLachlan, epitomized his life in McLachlan; an 
F.A.Q. Australian. ** Sir George Pearce was high in the councils of the 
Labour Party until the split in 1916, and equally high in those of anti- 
Labour groups thereafter until his defeat in the general election of 1937. 
He should have been able to tell much, but he told very little in his 
Carpenter to Cabinet, *® published in 1951. “Billy” Hughes produced a 
number of useful books throughout his long career, Splendid Adventure *° 
(1929) possibly being the one most consulted by historians. Remaining 
an active political figure until his death he did not have an opportunity 
to write a full autobiography. 


# * % 


Biography has been a field almost as barren as autobiography in 
Australia. One able and productive craftsman is M. H. Ellis, a working 
journalist, now an editor with the Sydney Bulletin. 5! Since 1947 he has 
published full biographies of Lachlan Macquarie, ** the autocrat under 
whose governorship the seeds of the future prosperous colony germinated 
within the penal settlement; John Macarthur, the bane of early governors, 
first successful colonial capitalist, and founder of the Australian wool 
industry; ®? and a briefer study of Macquarie’s protégé, Francis Green- 
way, °* crude forger and skilled architect. He is now working on a study 
of W. C. Wentworth, the leading figure in the Australian phase of the 
struggle for responsible government. All his works reveal patient research 
and a sure handling of his material. His subjects and their times come 
to life. It is true that Ellis’ sympathetic identification of himself with 
his subject (not fully achieved in his Greenway) frequently results in the 
author espousing his subject’s quarrels. The protagonists of his studies 
were all men who made enemies easily. 


47 My Reminiscences (London, Cassell), 1917. 

48 Adelaide, Lothian, 1948. 

49 London, Hutchinson, 1951. 

50 London, E. Benn. Among his other writings, more properly classifiable as 
reminiscences, are: Crusts and Crusades; Tales of Bygone Days (Sydney, Angus and 
Robertson, 1947), and Policies and Potentates (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1950). 

51 His own views on the problems of the craft are outlined in his article, “The 
Writing of Australian Biography”, in Historical Studies, VI (No. 24, May 1955), 
432-46, 

52 Lachlan Macquarie; His Life, Adventures and Times (Sydney, Dymock’s 
Book Arcade, 1947). 

53 John Macarthur (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1955). 

54 Francis Greenway; His Life and Times (Sydney, Shepherd Press, 1949; 
2nd ed., revised, Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1953). 
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When contrasted with the work of Ellis most biographical efforts of 
Australian academics seem dull and two-dimensional — scholarly reports 
rather that biographies. Considering the rather harsh treatment the 
qualities of imagination and sympathy frequently receive at the hands of 
graduate-assistant markers of undergraduate essays, it might be suggested 
that academic historical training stultifies rather than develops the 
qualities required in a successful biographer. The clever student soon 
learns how to hedge every statement. He learns that conformity pays off 
in the grade book. He learns the technique of impressive documentation. 
With imagination quashed rather than disciplined, the delicate task of 
recreating as individuals the subject of the biography and those with 
whom he dealt is frequently beyond his ability. 


As the analysis of journal articles shows, only the economic historians 
have displayed great interest in the twentieth century. With some 
significant exceptions the same tendency prevails in the production of 
larger works. The official war histories have provided a thorough 
coverage of certain periods of this century. These remain the only 
periods so covered. Sir Ernest Scott recounted and commented upon the 
activities on the home front in the first war in one volume.‘ A “Civil 
Series” of five volumes is scheduled to deal with the more complicated 
administration of the second war. Two of these volumes have been 
published: Paul Hasluck’s The Government and the People, 1939-1941, 5$ 
and S. J. Butlin’s The War Economy, 1939-1942. 57 


Until recently an inquirer who sought an interpretation of Australian 
political life in this century had to depend on rather superficial political 
chronicles such as Arthur Norman Smith’s Thirty Years; The Common- 
wealth of Australia, 1901-1931, °° or go to the rare political biographies. 
The most satisfactory for his purpose would be Evatt’s Australian Labour 
Leader or L. F. Fitzhardinge’s section in Nation-building in Australia, 5° 
a life of Sir Littleton Groom, a statesman who brought about the defeat 
of his party in 1929, and ruined his own career, by entertaining exalted 
views of the impartiality of the Speakership that are not generally 
accepted outside of Westminster. No really satisfactory life exists of any 
other of the major political figures of this century. The two best biogra- 
phies were written by people too close to their subjects to obtain 
perspective. The authors recognized this point in their modest subtitles: 
Walter Murdoch’s tribute to his friend, Alfred Deakin; A Sketch, ® and 


Nettie Palmer’s life of her uncle, Henry Bournes Higgins; A Memoir. © 


55 Australia During the War (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1936) being 
volume 11 of The Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918. 

56 Canberra, Australian War Memorial, 1952. 

57 Canberra, Australian War Memorial, 1955. 

58 Melbourne, Brown, Prior, 1933. 

59 Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1941. 

60 London, Constable, 1923. 

61 London, Harrop, 1931. 
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In our postwar period there has appeared a rather slim but scholarly 
biography of Sir Edmund Barton, the first Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth, and also two superficial biographies of W. M. Hughes.® 
Work is now underway on full-scale biographies of Deakin and Hughes. 
Canadians have learned that the production of definitive biographies of 
twentieth century statesmen takes time. The Australian biographers are 
at least giving the occasional progress report on their work. The novel 
arrangement whereby Deakin was employed as the regular, but anonymous, 
special Australian correspondent of the London Morning Post from 1900 
to 1914 while holding high public office including the prime ministership 
has been made the subject of a journal article. & 


Possibly the biography of greatest international interest now being 
written by a resident of Australia is the official life of Field Marshal 
Smuts. © Sir Keith Hancock was commissioned to undertake this project 
before he returned to his native land to accept the Directorship of the 
Research School of the Social Sciences and the chair of Australian History 
in the Australian National University. This institution was created in 
1946 as a special research and graduate school to be located in Canberra 
and financed from the federal treasury. The establishment of the institu- 
tion was viewed with misgivings in the established state universities. The 
faculty members feared that most research work and graduate instruction, 
with the stimulation and challenge these present, would be transferred 
to the new centre. These fears have not been substantiated. Staffs have 
expanded in the state universities. The 1937 volume of the Commonwealth 
Universities Year Book ®® showed the University of Melbourne with a 
history department consisting of a day staff of five, not all full-time, and 
two evening lecturers. The 1957 volume lists a staff of twenty-two. ® 
New universities and colleges have been created. °° Teaching loads have 
been lightened, allowing faculty members more time for research. As a 
result full-time academic teachers, as a class, are constituting a major 


62 John Reynolds, Edmund Barton (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1948). 

63 Frank C. Browne, They Called Him Billy (Sydney, Huston, 1946); W. Farmer 
Whyte, William Morris Hughes; His Life and Times (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 
1957). 

64 J. A. LaNauze, “Alfred Deakin and the Morning Post’, in Historical Studies, 
VI (No. 24, May, 1955), 361-375. For a progress report on the Hughes biography 
see L. F. Fitzhardinge, “W. M. Hughes and the Waterside Workers”, in Australian 
Journal of Politics and History, II (May, 1957), 169-180. 

65 Sir Keith Hancock, “Exploring the Life of Smuts”, in Australian Journal of 
Politics and History, 1 (Nov., 1955), 27-37. 

66 554. 

67 1065. 

68 The New South Wales University of Technology (Sydney) incorporated, 1949; 
University of New England (Armidale, N.S.W.), established as a university college in 
association with the University of Sydney in 1938, raised to autonomous degree- 
granting status in 1953; Newcastle University College, established as branch of the 
N.S.W.U. of Technology in 1951, with Arts courses given since 1954 through 
co-operation with the U. of New England which acts as the examining body; 
University of Victoria, the second university for Melbourne, incorporated 1958. 
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contributing group to Australian historical publication for the first time. 
The number of graduate students has also increased. From reports of 
those completed, published in Historical Studies, it would seem that the 
state universities granted at least one hundred nineteen M.A.’s, seven 
Ph.D.’s, and three D.Litt.’s in history between 1946 and early 1957, while 
the three history departments of the A.N.U., Australian, Pacific, and Far 
Eastern, granted a total of seven Ph.D.’s in the same period. ® 


The creation of the chairs of Pacific and of Far Eastern history at 
the Australian National University indicates a broadening of the scope 
of historical research in Australia. The former is concerned with the 
relatively unexplored field of the history of what used to be called the 
“South Sea Islands”. © Although its establishment has provided a centre 
for this study, some of the more outstanding works dealing with this area 
are products of authors associated with other Australian universities. 
John M. Ward, now professor of history at the University of Sydney, was 
a lecturer in that department when his British Policy in the South Pacific, 
1786-1893 was published in 1948.71 Although concerned with British 
policy, the study was not London-centered. It showed that much of the 
pressure to create a British Oceana, to which British policy makers were 
subjected, came from Australia and New Zealand. Australians are now 
becoming aware of their own colonial empire. J. D. Legge’s Australian. 
Colonial Policy,** based on a University of Melbourne thesis, and 
published in 1956, tells the story of the Australian administration of the 
Papuan section of New Guinea, and is possibly the most satisfactory of 
a number of books which have recently appeared relating to this topic. 


One of the significant shifts in research interest which indicates the 
effect of the changing world situation on Australian scholarship is 
illustrated in the career of Dr. John Bastin. His early publications are 
concerned with Australian domestic affairs in the federation period. 74 
He has shifted his attention to Indonesia and South-East Asia, lands now 
being recognized as Australia’s northern neighbours, and has recently 
published The Native Policies of Sir Stamford Raffles in Java and 
Sumatra.‘ Although the establishment of a chair of Far Eastern History 
at the Australian National University can be cited as proof of awakened 


69 University of Melbourne, 53 M.A., 5 Ph.D.; Sydney, 25 M.A.; Adelaide, 
18 M.A., 3 D.Litt.; Western Australia, 7 M.A.; Queensland, 5 M.A., 2 Ph.D.; 
Tasmania, 3 M.A.; New England, 6 M.A. (three granted while still a university 
college associated with Sydney). Historical Studies, VII (No. 27, Nov., 1956), 348- 
58; VIII (No. 29, Nov., 1957), 96-99. 

T0 The policy of the department has been outlined in a belated inaugural lecture: 
J. W. Davidson, The Study of Pacific History: An Inaugural Lecture delivered at 
Canberra on 25 November 1954 (Canberra, A.N.U., 1955). 

71 Sydney, Australasian Publishing Company, 1948. 

72 Sydney, Angus and Robertson for A.I.I.A., 1956. 

73 Others include, L. P. Mair, Australia in New Guinea (London, Christophers 
1948); and L. Lett, Sir Hubert Murray of Papua (London, Collins, 1949). . 

74 Vide supra, n. 44. 

75 Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1957. 
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Australian interest in that region, the case would be stronger had the 
University of Sydney not suspended its programme of oriental studies 
in 1952, 6 leaving the newly-created department in the small Canberra 
University College as the only institution giving undergraduate instruction 
in the study of the languages prerequisite for the study of Far Eastern 
history. The Sydney chair was again filled in 1955. So far most of the 
Australian residents who have published books on oriental history, as 
distinct from current affairs, have been Britons, like Professor C. P. 
Fitzgerald ™ of the A.N.U., or A. L. Sadler, 78 Professor Emeritus of 
Oriental Studies at Sydney. We can look for more publications from 
Australian-born scholars in the future. Professor Macmahon Ball’s 
Nationalism and Communism in Southeast Asia ™ and the late Sir Fredrick 
Eggleston’s Reflections on Australian Foreign Policy ®° testify to the 
existence of Australians with expert knowledge of the area. So far this 
interest has not been directed into historical channels. 


The United States was discovered by Australian scholars in the 
1940’s. It was rather difficult to ignore the United States in Australia 
after the G.I.’s arrived in early 1942. Gordon Greenwood demonstrated 
the significance of earlier contacts between the two countries in his Early 
American-Australian Relations to 1830,*1 published in 1944. As the 
table of journal articles shows, those concerned with Australian-American 
relations equalled in number those dealing with Anglo-Australian relations 
in the 1940-45 publication period, exceeded them in the 1946-52 category, 
and fell away in the post-1953 period. This seems to reflect the Australian 
honeymoon with the United States fairly accurately. The belated discov- 
ery of American history introduced Australian scholars to the Turner 
frontier hypothesis. In Moving Frontiers — An American Theme and its 
Application to Australian History *? Professor Fred Alexander from the 
frontier state of Western Australia attempted, rather unsucessfully, to 
apply the stimulating concept to local conditions. More serious studies 
of the Turner thesis have been published as articles by Norman Harper, 
the initiator of American historical studies at the University of Melbourne. 


Professors Alexander, Greenwood and Harper also participated in the 
production of Australia in World Affairs, 1950-1955. %# Brought out by 


76 The history of the department and the circumstances surrounding its suspen- 
sion are outlined in M. Jacobs, “Oriental Studies in the University of Sydney”, in 
Australian Quarterly, XXV (June, 1953), 82-90. 

77 Recent publications include: Revolution in China (London, Crescent Press, 
1952) and The Empress Wu (Melbourne, Cheshire, 1954). 

78 4 Short History of Japan (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1946). 

79 Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1952. 

80 N. D. Harper, ed., Melbourne University Press, 1952. 

81 Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1944. 

82 Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1947. : 

83 E.g., “Frontier and Section, a Turner ‘Myth’?” in Historical Studies, V 
(No. 18, May, 1952), 135-153. 

84 Melbourne, Cheshire for A.I.[.A., 1957. 
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the Australian Institute of International Affairs, it is planned to be the 
first of a series similar to that sponsored by its Canadian counterpart. 
Its appearance merely underlines the fact that a comprehensive history 
of Australian external relations has yet to be produced. Australian 
scholars are looking abroad more anxiously in this postwar world. It 
must not be assumed, however, that Australian scholars were completely 
indifferent to foreign developments in the interwar period. A. L. Sadler’s 
earlier Japanese studies 8° and S. H. Roberts’ two-volume History of 
French Colonial Policy 8" and his more popular study of the background 
to the Nazi regime, The House that Hitler Built,** might be cited as 
evidence to the contrary. 


Most Australian historians remain primarily concerned with reducing 
the large unexplored areas in the history of their own country. They are 
receiving help from practitioners of other disciplines. Geoffery Sawer, 
Professor of Law at the A.N.U., is providing a most useful handbook in 
his Australian Federal Politics and Law, the first volume of which, 
covering the period 1901 to 1929, has appeared. ®® As the author admits, 
the work “has been written with a lawyer’s bias towards the elements of 
formal organization in society”. It stands midway between a lawyer’s 
reference book and a history. Each Commonwealth parliament is exam- 
ined under the headings: “Parties”, ““The Government’, “Acts and Bills’, 
“Budgets”, “Motions of Censure”, and “Constitutional Issues’. Any 
Canadian interested in political history who scans the book will wish 
that some industrious person or persons will do the same for the Canadian 
Parliaments. Spurred on, possibly, by the pioneer study of the Australian 
political parties made by the American, Louise Overaker, °! L. F. Crisp, 
Professor of Political Science at Canberra University College, has 
published The History of the Australian Federal Labour Party, 1901- 
1951. Ulrich Ellis’ long awaited study of the Country Party is scheduled 
for publication this year.°* No one has yet attempted to recount the 
story of the other anti-Labour party. Formed by the fusion of Freetraders 
and Protectionists after 1909 it has gone under the names of the Liberal, 
National, United Australia and, again, Liberal party. No adequate study 
has appeared on the state organization of the parties. Readers are 
dependent on incidental information supplied in such works as Evatt’s 
Australian Labour Leader. With all major parties being federal organiz- 
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ations, knowledge of the state structures is a prerequisite for proper 
understanding of the federal bodies. 


The historians of the various states and colonies still tend to concen- 
trate on the early colonial period. In recent years Tasmania has received 
more than its share of attention from historians (many of them main- 
landers). The governorships of two men whose careers took them to 
British North America after their Tasmanian sojourns have been studied. 
Professor Kathleen Fitzpatrick justifies the stewardship of Sir John 
Franklin in Tasmania, 1837-1843 % with sympathy and literary grace. 
M. C. I. Levy asserts, without carrying conviction, that Franklin’s 
predecessor, Governor George Arthur, was a “Colonial Benevolent 
Despot”. °° Only the middle term is questioned. W. A. Townsley, now 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Tasmania, supplies a 
pedestrian account of The Struggle for Self-Government in Tasmania, 
1842-1856.°* Tasmania is the only state to mark the centenary of the 
achievement of responsible government with an officially-sponsored 
study. This is A Century of Responsible Government in Tasmania, 1856- 
1956, ®" a handy reference book from the pens of Professor Townsley, 
John Reynolds, and the clerks of the two houses of the legislature, ** 
containing studies of political and constitutional developments over the 
past century, and sketches of political figures who have achieved some 
prominence during that period. 


In The Peaks of Lyell ®® Geoffrey Blainey, a recent graduate of the 
University of Melbourne, recounts the history of the Mount Lyell Mining 
and Railway Company, since the 1880’s the dominant concern in the 
copper fields of the Tasmanian West Coast. This work, sponsored by 
the company, might mark the opening of a new phase in Australian 
historiography. Australian industrial concerns have been reluctant in 
the past to open their records to historians, while the historians, confronted 
with no counterparts of the Hudson’s Bay Company or the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which could not be ignored, have displayed slight 
awareness of the importance of mercantile and industrial concerns as 
factors in the building of the nation. 


Professor R. M. Hartwell of the recently established New South 
Wales University of Technology also looked to Tasmania in his examina- 
tion of the Economic Development of Van Diemen’s Land, 1820-1850. 1°° 
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As the author explains in his preface, his studies in the Australian trade 
cycle before 1850 had been hampered by the lack of detailed material in 
existing economic histories. Hence he undertook this detailed study of a 
small unit over a short time. Economic historians have been active 
recently in probing technical problems of this type. N. G. Butlin of the 
Australian National University has been a leading spirit in the compilation 
of new series of statistical tables for the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, 1°! checking, supplementing, and correcting those of the pioneer 
Australian statistician T. A. Coghlan, 1°? whose figures had previously 
been accepted rather uncritically. At a conference of Australian histori- 
ans held at Canberra in August 1957, Butlin presented a paper on “The 
Shape of the Australian Economy, 1861-1900” using the revised material. 
It implied a reinterpretation of Australian economic history for the 
period of such major importance that it was referred to in discussion 
as “The Butlin Revolution”. 1° 


Edgars Dunsdorfs’ The Australian Wheat-growing Industry, 1788- 
1948 14 is significant not only because of its theme and treatment, but 
because it is one of the first major contributions to an Australian 
historical topic by a postwar emigrant scholar from the European 
continent. Dr. Dunsdorfs was at one time Professor of Economics at the 
University of Riga. He was brought to Australia in 1948 to join the 
department of economics of the University of Melbourne. The ambitious 
immigration programme undertaken by the Australian government since 
1945 has stimulated interest in assimilation and related problems. Much 
of the work being done by the demographers of the Australian National 
University is historical in approach. A common topic, the assimilation 
of non-British groups in Australia, has been fairly well summarized in 
W. D. Borrie’s Italians and Germans in Australia; A Study in Assimila- 
tion. °° The importance of the European background of the emigrants 
becomes apparent to anyone who engages in such a study. The logical 
outcome can be seen in Dr. C. A. Price’s Malta and the Maltese; A 
Study in Nineteenth Century Migration. °° The centre of interest in this 
work was Malta itself. Although the Maltese now are contributing a 
significant number of migrants to Australia, in the nineteenth century 
their movements were practically restricted to the Mediterranean littoral. 
Here again Australians are finding it necessary to broaden their research 
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horizons if they are to understand the history of their own country, and 
the background of their fellow-countrymen. 


# #* + 


Suggestions that a new synthesis of Australian history was required, 
those by Scott and the contributors of the Australian volume of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire 1°" being outdated, were brushed 
aside until recently with the assertion that Australian history was still in 
the age of the monograph. Rarely has a nation been more in need of an 
up-to-date, clearly written and reasonably popular account of its past than 
Australia in the early postwar years. The flood of migrants included 
many with lively curiosity who wished to learn about the history of the 
new country with whose destiny they had committed their own. The 
Melbourne University Press published Brian Fitzpatrick’s The Australian 
People, 1788-1945 in 1946. This summary of his two large volumes of 
economic history presupposed a greater knowledge of the country’s history 
than is warranted in a survey. That the demand has been adequately 
met is due largely to the enterprise of non-Australian publishing houses. 
The historical chapters of the Australian volume of the “United Nations 
Series” °° published in 1947 provided a balanced synthesis. Professor 
Crawford’s brief study for the Hutchinson’s University Library series 1° 
came out in 1952. The most satisfactory of the new surveys, larger in 
scale, and one that demonstrates that an academic’s book need not smell 
of the lamp, A. G. L. Shaw’s Story of Australia in the Faber series, was 
published in 1955. A work of multiple authorship edited by Professor 
Gordon Greenwood of the University of Queensland, Australia; A Social 
and Political History, 11° was also published in 1955. This book is the 
first work to be produced for use primarily as a university textbook in 
the subject. As such it is a landmark in Australian historiography. 
Although the priority given to “Social” in the title is not maintained in 
the text, its contents reveal how the knowledge of Australia’s past has 
broadened in the past two decades. Little space can now be found for 
the exploits of the explorers. Land acts occupy a less prominent position 
in the more balanced story of the development of the Australian 
community. Australian history has reached a point where the type of 
directed research achieved by editorial supervision of a large-scale co- 
operative series, similar to those which have played an important part in 
opening up neglected sections of Canadian history, would be desirable. 
In passing, it might be noted that Australian royal commissions have not 
sponsored historical studies in the manner of their Canadian counterparts. 
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Australians, at any rate, are no longer groping in a strange field in 
which imported precedents do not apply. An able community of scholars 
have been recruited. They have established a respectable tradition of 
scholarship. The importance of research is recognized, and facilities to 
further it are being made available. Isolation, which tended to distort 
Australian historical studies earlier, has been broken down both by the 
increasing awareness of the importance of the outside world, forced on 
Australians by recent events, and by the greater movement of scholars. 
Clio’s devotees in Australia are no longer the mute readers of history of 
older: societies, nor are they attempting to mould their country’s story 
into patterns shaped for other lands. They are now commenting confi- 
dently on the past of their own and other communities in their own 
distinctive Australian accent. 14 
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NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS AND SITES, 1957-58 


BY THE NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES DIVISION, 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 


THE RESTORATION, preservation and administration of National 
Historic Parks and Sites and the commemoration of the public services 
of outstanding persons in Canadian history is carried on by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources through the 
National Historic Sites Division. The Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians, represent- 
ing the ten provinces of the nation, acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister in this work. The Board was placed on a statutory basis by the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Act in 1953, and amending Act of 1955. 


The present members of the Board are as follows: Chairman, 
Reverend A. d’Eschambault, Genthon, Manitoba; Professor Fred Landon, 
London, Ontario; Dr. W. N. Sage, Vancouver, B.C.; Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, 
Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario; the Honourable Thane A. Campbell, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; Dr. A. G. Bailey, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick; Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Richmond 
Mayson, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; H. J. Walker, Ottawa, Ontario; 
Edouard Fiset, Quebec City, Quebec; Jules Bazin, Montreal, Quebec; 
O. L. Vardy, St. John’s, Newfoundland; Joel K. Smith, Edmonton, Alberta. 
A. J. H. Richardson, Chief, National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, 
Ontario, is Secretary to the Board. 

The annual meeting of the Board was held in Ottawa, June 3 to 7, 
1957, when many proposals relating to the commemoration of the national 
history were reviewed. Of the many sites which have been considered 
by the Board to date, five hundred and thirty-six have been marked or 
acquired and a number of others recommended for action. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS 
FORT ANNE NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated in Anna- 


polis Royal, Nova Scotia. The museum building, restored in 1935, was 
originally the Officers’ Quarters and was built in 1797-98 under the 
supervision of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, when 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in Nova Scotia. 

During the year an obsolete bandstand was removed from the 
grounds. 

Visitors who registered at the Park, numbered 24,052, an increase of 
2,690 over the previous year. 
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PORT ROYAL NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated at Port 
Royal (formerly Lower Granville), Nova Scotia, near Annapolis Royal. 
A replica of the original Port Royal Habitation marks the exact site where 
the first European settlement in Canada, that was more than a trading 
post, was established in 1605 by the Sieur de Monts and Samuel de 
Champlain. Champlain himself chose the location and drew the picture 
of the building which was the chief source of information for the present 
replica. 


Registration at the Park numbered 23, 441 a decrease of 375 from 
the year before. 


FORTRESS OF LOUISBOURG NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is 
situated about three miles from the town of Louisbourg, Cape Breton 
Island, Nova Scotia. Louisbourg was a focal point in the long struggle 
between English and French in North America which culminated in the 
possession of Canada for the British Crown. Built by the French after 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 and named in honour of their sovereign, 
Louis XIV, the fortress was twice captured by the British and destroyed 
after the final conquest in 1758. 


The total number of visitors who signed the register in the museum 
were 20,705 an increase of 2,637 over the previous year. 


HALIFAX CITADEL NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK (Halifax, 
Nova Scotia) is situated on Citadel Hill and has a commanding view of 
the harbour and city. Four successive forts were built on its summit. 
The first was the strong point in a system of wooden blockhouses and 
palisades around the young settlement, designed to protect the settlers 
from Indians. The second was built during the American Revolution as 
a stronghold against the rebels. The third was constructed when Napoleon 
Bonaparte was endeavouring to conquer the world, and the existing one 
was started in 1828. The Citadel has recently been declared a National 
Historic Park and for some years the fortress, which had fallen into dis- 
repair, has been under restoration. 


Preparations were also made for lighting the grounds in 1957-58. 
Improvements were made to the glacis, work was done on the main 


entrance road, fencing of the property was continued, and entrance gates 
were constructed. 


Visitors who signed the register numbered 134,866 during the year. 


FORT BEAUSEJOUR NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated 
near Sackville, New Brunswick. Built by the French, the fort was 
intended to be a stronghold against the undefined claims of the English 
to Acadia. Around the fort the Acadians had their homes and farms. 
It was captured by the British under Monckton in 1755 and renamed 
Fort Cumberland, after which time it was strengthened and its defenses 
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extended by a system of advanced entrenchments, traces of which still 
remain. 


Visitor registration at the museum was 13,778, that is, 9,731 less 
than the previous year. 


FORT CHAMBLY NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated about 
twenty miles southeast of Montreal, on a conspicuous headland on the 
Richelieu River at Chambly, Quebec. The first fort, built by the French 
in 1665 as a protection against the Iroquois, was of wooden construction. 
It was later rebuilt of stone, this work being completed in 1711. In 1760 
the fort was surrendered to the British, who, with a small garrison, 
occupied it until 1775. In that year the Americans captured the fort, 
but evacuated it in the following year. The fort was soon afterwards 
repaired and garrisoned by Sir Guy Carleton and later played an impor- 
tant part in the War of 1812. 


Work included repointing the walls, and construction of a fence 
along Chambly Basin. 


Visitors who signed the register in the museum numbered 72,965, an 
increase of 2,385 over the previous year. 


FORT LENNOX NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is located on Ile- 
aux-Noix in the Richelieu River, about thirteen miles south of St. John’s, 
Quebec. The present fort, which stands near the site of one previously 
erected by the French, and a second constructed during the Revolutionary 
War, was built by the Imperial authorities in the period from 1819 to 
1827. The island, comprising an area of 210 acres, was acquired for 
historic site purposes in 1921, and extensive work has since been carried 
out on the buildings and grounds. 


Walls were repaired; interior of officers’ quarters was painted; 
Protestant and Roman Catholic cemeteries were marked at the corners; 
outdoor fireplaces were constructed; fences were repaired. 


Attendance at the Park increased from 11,637 in the preceding year 
to 13,335. 


FORT WELLINGTON NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated at 
the east end of the town of Prescott, Ontario, adjacent to Highway No. 2. 
The fort, named after the Duke of Wellington, was first erected when the 
British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vulnerable 
points of attack in the War of 1812, and as the main base for the defence 
of communications between Kingston and Montreal. It remains as it was 
when finally completed in 1838, an impressive landmark. 


New electrical wiring was installed in the fort during the year. 


17,426 visitors signed the register at the Park, an increase of 4,183 
from the previous year. 
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WOODSIDE NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK, Kitchener, Ontario, is 
a characteristic house of the 1850’s where the Rt. Hon. William Lyon 
Mackenzie King spent his boyhood years in the 1880's. 


Construction of a fence was carried out during the year. 


Attendance was 1,284, an increase of 210 over the previous year. 


FORT MALDEN NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is in Amherstburg, 
Ontario. The original fort was built in 1797-99 by the Second Battalion, 
Royal Canadian Volunteers. It was strengthened in 1812 as the principal 
military station on the western frontier, and was dismantled and aban- 
doned in 1813. Only slight evidences of the original fortifications remain, 
but the existing earthworks and the only old building still standing date 
from as early as 1823 at least. 


Repairs to museum building and erection of a fence was carried out 
during the year. 


21,197 visitors signed the museum register, which is an increase of 
534 over last year. 


LOWER FORT GARRY NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated 
on the west bank of the Red River about twenty miles north of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and comprises an area of approximately 12.75 acres. It was 
built between 1831 and 1839 by the Hudson’s Bay Company and although 
never besieged, played an important part in meeting the threat of war 
and rebellion. Indian Treaty No. 1 was signed there on August 3, 1871. 
It remained a place of considerable importance until about 1882, when 
the head of navigation for the Red River was removed from there to old 
Colville Landing on the opposite side of the river near Selkirk. It was 
transferred to the Canadian Government in 1951, subject to the continu- 
ance of a lease of the buildings and grounds to the Motor Country Club 
for a further period. 


The park is open to the public May 1st to October 3lst. Hours are 
Monday to Friday 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. and Saturdays, Sundays and 
Statutory Holidays 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


21,300 people visited the fort during the year, an increase of 6,300 
over last year. 


FORT BATTLEFORD NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated in 
the Townsite of Battleford, four miles south of the City of North Battle- 
ford, Saskatchewan, and comprises an area of 36.7 acres. The buildings 
include the Superintendent’s House, Inspector’s Cottage, Guard Room, 
Hospital, Stable, and Barracks. Only the first-mentioned building was 
part of the original Mounted Police Post which was established there in 
1876 by Colonel James Walker, and linked up with such posts as MacLeod, 
Fort Walsh, Calgary, Edmonton, Carleton, and Swan River. Located in 
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the territory of the Cree Indian, Fort Battleford had a stabilizing and 
encouraging effect in the settlement of the Prairie Provinces, and, during 
the uprising of 1885, many settlers sought shelter and protection there. 
It was also the place of execution of those who were sentenced to death 
for participation in the Frog Lake Massacre. 


Materials were purchased for replacement of palisades, and under- 
ground electrical lines were completed. 


Visitor attendance at the park rose from 12,384 in the preceding 
year to 15,214. 


SIGNAL HILL NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK overlooks the 
entrance to the harbour at St. John’s, Newfoundland. On the hill is a 
memorial tower commemorating Cabot’s explorations in North America. 
There is also a tablet erected on the site, commemorating the first wireless 
signal between the North American continent and Europe, which was 
transmitted by Marconi from a location near the tower. Also within the 
area in the vicinity of Signal Hill is located the position of the Chain 
Rock Battery, commanding the narrowest part of the harbour entrance 
and constructed after the French defeat in 1762; the Waldegrave Battery 
commanding the narrows built in 1810 and constructed on a knoll on the 
north of Chain Rock. There is also the position of a blockhouse situated 
on the northern entrance of Signal Hill, mounting six guns on the ground 
floor, dated 1776; the Duke of York Battery, situated on the southern 
shoulder of the crest of Signal Hill, which in 1796 mounted eight 
24-pounder guns, four 18-pounder carronades, and two 11-inch mortars. 
A chain of a very large size was fastened to Chain Rock and lay across 
the narrows with its other end fastened to a large capstan on Pancake 
Rock on the south side of the entrance, by which means it was raised 
sufficiently to prevent the entrance of any vessels larger than fishing boats. 


The Signal Hill area was also the scene of a battle between the British 
under Colonel William Amherst and the French under Count d’Hausson- 
ville in the year when St. John’s was finally captured, 1762, since when 
it has been held under the British crown. 


The powder magazine has been restored and repairs were made to 
the exterior of the Cabot Tower. A general clean-up of the Park area 
has also been carried out, and an entrance road constructed. 


Attendance was approximately 500 during the year. 


GRAND PRE NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK, at Grand Pré, Nova 
Scotia, includes the property on which stands the Grand Pré Chapel, built 
by the descendants of the Acadians over a period of eight years and 
opened as an historic museum in 1930. In its formal lines, planned to 
reflect mid-eighteenth century French architecture the Church preserves 
the memory of the original Church of St. Charles. The museum collection 
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includes maps, portraits, and documentary evidence relating to the 
Acadians, as well as relics of the first New England settlers in the Minas 
country. 


Ornamental landscaping in the park complements the graceful beauty 
of Evangeline’s Monument, the Memorial Chapel, and the interest of 
“Evangeline’s Well” with its wooden well sweep. 


During the year, repairs were carried out to the Museum building 
basement, the heating, electrical, and water systems. 


Visitors numbered 31,362 during the year. 


FORT LANGLEY NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK, which is the site 
of the old Hudson’s Bay Company post at Fort Langley, B.C., has been 
taken over by the Federal Government. 


The original fort built in 1827, was completely destroyed by fire in 
April, 1840. The trading post was rebuilt on a new site, the present 
village of Fort Langley, some two and one-half miles farther up the 
Fraser River. 


By 1864 the fort was being gradually dismantled. The front and 
part of the stockade were taken down by degrees between 1861 and 1864, 
and the remainder was allowed to fall into disrepair. The growth of 
general farming in the colony caused the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
abandon its fur trading in the Fraser Valley in June of 1896. 


An old storehouse, which dates from 1840, is the only original build- 
ing of the post now standing. Partial restoration is under way and one 
other building in the fort has been completed, as well as a residence for 
the custodian, a parking lot, and landscaping. Construction of the 
palisades and bastion is continuing. 


Visitors numbered 3,500 during the year. 


FORT PRINCE OF WALES NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK, 
opposite the port of Churchill, Manitoba, is the most northerly fortress 
on the North American continent, and was built in the years between 1733 
and 1771 by the Hudson’s Bay Company to secure control of Hudson’s 
Bay. In 1782, a French expedition, under La Pérouse captured the fort 
which was then stripped of all valuable items and demolished to a large 
extent. The fort, partially restored, stands today in much the same 
condition as La Pérouse left it. 


Work on restoration of the outer walls was continued during the year. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL MUSEUM, at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, 
was constructed in 1954-55 by the Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources, to present the scientific research of Dr. Bell through 
the displays contained therein. 
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During the year a house was constructed for the custodian. 
QUEBEC WALLS AND FORTIFICATIONS, Quebec. 
Continuation of repointing and rebuilding the wall was undertaken. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S BIRTHPLACE, St. Lin-des-Laurentides, 
Quebec. 


Minor repairs were made to the house. 
CARILLON BARRACKS, Carillon, Quebec. 


Minor repairs were made to the building. 


BATOCHE RECTORY, Batoche, Saskatchewan, which is a permanent 
monument to the battle in 1885 between the Métis, under Louis Riel, and 
the forces of General Middleton. On May 12th the Métis were routed 
after two days of heavy fighting and Riel’s movement was broken. Riel 
was captured three days later. The first floor will be used as a museum 
commemorating the events of 1885, as well as the life and customs of the 
Métis, the Indians, the fur traders, and the settlers of the district. The 
second floor will be restored as a school room and a post office, having 
been used for this purpose during the 1880’s. 


The assembly of exhibits was continued during the year. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Canadian Historical Association held its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, on June 4-7, 1958. 
Eighty-six delegates signed the register. The majority of these were 
accommodated in University residences, and the beautiful weather which - 
favoured the proceedings made their stay on the campus a delightful one. 
The local committee of the Conference of Learned Societies admirably 
handled the administrative arrangements for the meetings, and for this 
the Association is indebted to the General Secretary, Prof. M. H. Scargill, 
and his associates. Dr. W. J. Eccles headed the committee responsible 
for planning the C.H.A. programme. Members and their wives enjoyed 
the hospitality of the University at a luncheon in Athabaska Hall on 
9 June, and at a reception that afternoon in the D.U. Fraternity House. 


Wednesday, 4 June, was taken up with meetings of the Archives 
Section under the chairmanship of Mr. L. H. Thomas. Mr. R. S. Gordon, 
of the Public Archives of Canada, spoke on the organization and descrip- 
tion of local historical collections. The Local History Committee met that 
afternoon, and in the evening the Council held its first meeting. The 
general sessions began on 5 June in the Administration Building. In the 
Canadian History Section, Mr. Fernand Ouellet, of the Archives of the 
Province of Quebec, gave a vigorous exposition of the rôle of Louis- 
Joseph Papineau in the Revolution of 1837-1838, Prof. Mason Wade 
leading the ensuing discussion. The Section on American History heard 
Prof. Wallace Farnham, University of Alberta, criticize the lack of 
interest shown by Canadian universities in American history. In 
commenting, Prof. K. W. McNaught suggested that the picture was 
perhaps not so black as the speaker had painted it. In the afternoon 
Prof. Stanley R. Mealing, Carleton University, spoke to the Canadian 
History Section on the enthusiasms of John Graves Simcoe. The 
discussion on this paper was led by Prof. A. L. Burt. Prof. R. A. Preston, 
Royal Military College of Canada, developed the theme that in the British 
Commonwealth military staff arrangements, even more than ties of blood 
and sentiment, had helped to compensate for the decentralization of mili- 
tary command that had accompanied the disintegration of the political 
framework of the British Empire. Prof. R. Glover led the discussion. 
The evening saw a joint session with the Historical Society of Alberta. 
Prof. Morris Zaslow, University of Toronto, traced the efforts of 
Vancouver and Edmonton to extend their sphere of influence over the 
North-West. Miss Margaret Ormsby read a paper prepared by Mr. W. 
W. Bilsland, Public Archives of Canada, describing the origin and 
development of Atlin, B.C., as a gold mining community. In commenting 
on these papers, Prof. W. L. Morton discussed the doctrine of metropoli- 
tanism, with particular application to the City of Edmonton. An 
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appropriate feature of the meeting was the showing of the film “City of 
Gold” through the courtesy of the National Film Board. 


The morning of Friday, 6 June, was devoted to sessions dealing with 
European and British history. In the former, Prof. Lewis Hertzman, 
Princeton University, dealt with the problem of political leadership in 
the Weimar Republic, seeing Gustav Stresemann as seeking to be a 
bridge between the old and the new Germany, and failing. In his 
comments, Prof. G. O. B. Davies drew attention to the enigma of a man 
whom so many liked but who had so little political support. Dr. Norman 
Penlington, Michigan State University, developed the thesis that Great 
Britain sought power in the last thirty years of the 19th century to over- 
come her growing relative weakness. In discussion, Dr. D. M. Schurman 
suggested that there was more behind Britain’s aggressiveness in the 
‘nineties than a mere desire for power. In the afternoon, a session on 
Historiography was addressed by Prof. K. A. MacKirdy, University of 
Washington, on the main trends of recent historical writing in Australia. 
He indicated that Australian historical writers are beginning to show an 
interest in non-Australian history. Prof. A. C. Cooke drew the parallel 
between Australian and Canadian historians. The Mediaeval History 
Section heard Prof. F. D. Blackley, University of Alberta, examine 
criticisms levelled at the academic attainments of the bishops of Edward 
the Third’s reign. Prof. T. J. Oleson emphasized the importance of such 
an examination in correcting mistaken opinions based on inaccurate 
information and insufficient research. A joint evening session was held 
with the Canadian Political Science Association in Convocation Hall 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Andrew Stewart, President of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. In his presidential address, Dr. W. Kaye Lamb discussed 
the relationship of the archivist to the historian. The presidential address 
of the Canadian Political Science Association was delivered by Mr. G. A. 
Elliot. Following a meeting of Council on the morning of June 7th, the 
conference closed with the annual general meeting. The Association 
approved an increase in the scale of fees. 


The following officers were elected for 1958-1959: President: Rev. 
A. d’Eschambault, Genthon, Manitoba; Vice-President: W. L. Morton, 
Winnipeg; English Language Secretary: G. W. L. Nicholson, Ottawa; 
French Language Secretary: Rev. A. Pouliot, s.j., Quebec; Treasurer: 
R. S. Gordon, Ottawa; Past Presidents: W. Kaye Lamb, Ottawa, and 
D. G. Creighton, Toronto; Editors of the Annual Report: D. T. W. Shadd, 
Ottawa, and Léopold Lamontagne, Kingston; Councillors (to retire in 
1961): P. G. Cornell, Wolfville, G. M. Craig, Toronto, Fernand Ouellet, 
Quebec, and L. G. Thomas, Edmonton. 


The Association accepted an invitation to hold the 1959 meeting at 
Saskatoon, when the University of Saskatchewan will be celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary. 
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Reports presented at the general meeting showed satisfactory progress 
in the work of the Association. The membership at the end of May 1958 
was 783, a net gain of 38 over the previous year. Colonel C. P. Stacey, 
editor of the Historical Booklets series, announced that Booklet No. 9 had 
been published and that two others were forthcoming. Publication of the 
new Historical Atlas, in connection with which the C.H.A. has an advisory 
role, is expected in the fall of 1959. The Association had completed 
arrangements for a Summer Study Centre for Historians to be held at 
Queen’s University from 7 July to 15 August. Six applicants had been 
accepted. The Association has been recognized as a co-operating body 


of the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO. 


G. W. L. NicHoLson, 
English Language Secretary. 
Ottawa 
October, 1958 


PERSONAL NOTES PERSONNELLES 


Les membres de langue francaise de la Société historique du Canada 
ont connu une année fort active. Voici la liste de leurs travaux. M. Michel 
BRUNET : « Trois dominantes de la pensée canadienne-française : l’agricul- 
turisme, l’antiétatisme et le messianisme », Ecrits du Canada français, 
III (1957) : 33-117; « La pratique du patriotisme dans un pays multi- 
national et la situation particulière des Canadiens français », Symposium 
sur le patriotisme au Canada français (Les Editions ACELF, 1957) : 
85-109; « La présence anglaise en Amérique », Cahiers de l’Académie 
canadienne-française : Histoire (Montréal, 1957) : 85-109; « La Révolu- 
tion française sur les rives du Saint-Laurent», Revue d’histoire de 
l'Amérique française, IL (septembre 1957) : 155-162; « Les Canadiens, 
l'Etat fédéral et l’éducation des citoyens du Canada », Action nationale, 
47 (novembre 1957) : 273-284; ces études accompagnées d'articles de 
journaux, de conférences données en public et a la télévision, paraitront 
bientôt chez Fides sous le titre de La Présence anglaise et les Canadiens. 
Le P. Lorenzo CADIEUX, s.j. : De V'aviron a lavion, biographie du père 
Joseph-Marie Couture, s.j., qui a mérité à l’auteur un doctorat en histoire 
de l’Université Laval et le prix Champlain pour 1958; diplôme de l’Ordre 
du Mérite scolaire ontarien; recherches sur les Indiens Chippewa ou 
Sauteux. Mgr Emile CHARTIER : une vingtaine de recensions pour la 
revue Lectures (Fides) et quelques conférences. Le P. Joseph CossETTE, 
s.j. : « Jean Talon, champion au Canada du gallicanisme royal », Revue 
d'histoire de l’Amérique francaise (décembre 1957). L’abbé J. V. 
Demers: Aperçus historiques sur l’Ile-Jésus (1958). Le lieut.-col. 
Léopold LAMONTAGNE, avec le D' R. A. PRESTON : l’histoire documentaire 
du Royal Fort Frontenac, pour le compte de la Champlain Society 
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(Toronto University Press, juin 1958); prix de littérature de la Province 
de Québec pour l’étude sur Arthur Buies, homme de lettres (Presses de 
l’Université Laval, juin 1957). M. Jean-Jacques LEFEBVRE : « Le curé 
Louis Nau », Rapport annuel de la Société canadienne d'histoire de l'Eglise 
(1956-1957) ; « La vie sociale du Grand Papineau », Revue d'histoire de 
l'Amérique française (mars 1958) : 463-516; « La spiritualité de nos 
pères : le testament de Pierre Roy », Revue d'histoire de l’ Amérique 
française (juin 1958); plusieurs conférences, articles de journaux et 
chroniques. Mlle Marine LELAND : un dépliant sur « Le Fort Ticondé- 
roga » (ou Carillon), versions française et anglaise; émissions à la CBC 
sur les « New England captives taken to Canada during the French 
Indian Wars »; symposium : « French Canada and the U.S.A. »; plusieurs 
conférences. Mer Olivier MAURAULT, p.s.s. : « Centenaire de l’arrivée à 
Montréal de la Compagnie de Saint-Sulpice », Rapport de la Société 
canadienne d’histoire de lEglise; « La Seigneurie de Montréal », Cahier 
des Dix, n° 22; plusieurs conférences dont « Les traditions françaises au 
Canada », « Bibliographie des sources de l’histoire du régime français », 
« So, this is Montreal ». Le notaire Victor Morin reste encore très actif 
malgré ses quatre-vingt-treize ans : La Science du blason (Editions des 
Dix, Montréal); « Réhabilitation historique de la Société Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste de Montréal», Cahier des Dix, 1958; « Album illustré du 
250° anniversaire du Chateau de Ramezay » (Thérien, Montréal, 1957) ; 
plusieurs conférences dont « Les Ecrivains canadiens du siècle dernier ». 
M° Gérard MoRIssET : série de conférences en France sur l’Art au Canada; 
huit émissions à la télévision sur le Wieux Québec. Le père Adrien 
PouLior, s.j., avec l’aide de quelques collaborateurs, a publié le magnifi- 
que Album du 350° anniversaire de la fondation de Québec; membre du 
comité d'organisation des fêtes de Champlain. Roger SAUCIER : « L’hy- 
giène à Québec sous le régime français » (Institut d’histoire, Université 


Laval). 


La Société historique du Saguenay poursuit son enquête systématique 
sur l’histoire primitive de la région saguenayenne; elle en est à son trente 
et unième bulletin; c’est une mine inépuisable de renseignements. 
Mgr Victor TREMBLAY, l’âme dirigeante de cette revue, a publié cette 
année quatre-vingt-quatre articles et donné quarante-deux conférences à la 
télévision. La Société historique de la Côte-du-Sud, beaucoup plus jeune, 
fait paraître cette année son dixième bulletin. La Société historique de la 
Côte Nord continue ses recherches sur l’île Mingan et le tombeau de Louis 
Joliet. Mgr René BÉLANGER a publié nombre d’articles d’intérêt local 
dans les journaux de la région. Ces associations suivent brillamment les 
traces de leurs aînées, les Sociétés historiques de Montréal et de Québec. 


Professor Morden Long has retired from the headship of the History 
Department, University of Alberta, and has been succeeded by Professor 
L. G. Thomas. Professor J. T. Saywell, University of Toronto, has been 
appointed Editor of the Canadian Historical Review, replacing the former 
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editorial board. Professor Blair Neatby, on leave of absence from the 
History Department, University of British Columbia, has been named to 
succeed the late Dr. R. MacGregor Dawson as the Mackenzie King 
biographer. Dr. J. S. Moir of Carleton University is on leave of absence 
to study in Great Britain. Professor S. R. Mealing has returned to 
Carleton University following two years of study at Harvard. Mr. Allan 
MacIntosh has joined the History staff of King’s College, Halifax, while 
Miss Margaret Prang has joined the staff of the University of British 
Columbia. Mr. C. P. Wilson, former Editor of The Beaver, is now with 
the Glenbow Foundation. Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, spent 
the summer in Europe. Recent additions to his staff include Miss Judy 
Cruikshanks, Miss Barbara Wilson and Mr. Douglas Wurtele. Father 
René Baudry of the Public Archives has been assigned to the Archives’ 
branch in Paris, France. Several members of Parliament are among the 
Canadian Historical Association’s many new members this year. 


The Canadian Historical Association, with deep sorrow, records the 
passing of four of its most distinguished members within the twelvemonth 
now Closing. 


Joun BarTLET BREBNER 
May 12, 1895 - November 10, 1957 


He was born in Toronto, son of the late James Brebner who for many 
years was Registrar of the University of Toronto. To many older 
eraduates of Toronto, this memoir embraces with great respect the 
associations of two generations — those of the father and of his son. 


After finishing work at high school at the age of 15, Bartlet Brebner, 
at the insistence of his father who believed that a boy should be at least 
18 before entering university, spent three years in reading as widely as 
possible and acquiring practical experience on farm and in factory. At 
18 years of age he matriculated at Toronto and read classics. When the 
first World War came he joined the army, rose to be a staff-sergeant, 
and later went over to the British army, becoming a second lieutenant in 
the Royal Artillery. On demobilization he entered St. John’s College 
(Oxford), took his B.A. in 1920, B.Litt. in 1925, and M.A. in 1926. 
From 1921 to 1925, he was lecturer in Modern History at Toronto. In 
1925 he accepted a post at Columbia in New York; and from then until 
his death he remained with that university as professor of History, latterly 
becoming Gouverneur Morris professor. In 1939-1940 he was President 
of the Canadian Historical Association. As the author of several books 
devoted to a profound study of relations between Canada and the United 
States, he came early under the influence and direction of James T. 
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Shotwell, another old Canadian, Director of the Division of Economics 
and History of the Carnegie Endowment. 


Brebner’s book, North Atlantic Triangle, represents possibly his 
outstanding effort in dealing with the common North American back- 
ground and relations of Canada and the United States. His contributions 
in this field have been an influential factor in promoting a practicable 
understanding between the peoples of those two countries. As he stated, 
his interest lay in “the various kinds of things which the peoples of the 
two countries did in common, or in complementary fashion, or in 
competition”. This interest was far from being a partisan political one; 
it developed from a truly scientific approach to the geographical phe- 
nomena of North America. 


To those many Canadians who had the privilege of conversing with 
him occasionally in New York, Bartlet Brebner was always a warm and 
unpretentiously instructive friend. 


[Hon. Norman P. LAMBERT. ] 


Rogerr MacGrecor DAWSON 
March 1, 1895 - July 16, 1958 


Canadian scholarship suffered a grievous loss in the death of Robert 
MacGregor Dawson. The measure of this loss is indicated, in part, by 
the quantity and quality of his contribution through publication. His 
doctoral thesis The Principle of Official Independence was followed by 
The Civil Service of Canada, Constitutional Issues in Canada, The 
Development of Dominion Status, and Canada in World Affairs: Two 
Years of War. His masterpiece was a description of the functioning of 
Canadian federal government entitled The Government of Canada. This 
won him a Governor General’s award. A revised version entitled 
Democratic Government in Canada earned him a second such award. 
In 1951 he went to Ottawa as the official biographer of William Lyon 
Mackenzie King. He had completed the first volume of this biography, 
and it will be published before the end of this year. Two other volumes 
will now have to be written by others, but Dawson’s influence on them 
will not be negligible. A list of articles in the scholarly journals would 
also attest to his scholarly contribution: not least those on “The Cabinet 
Minister and Administration” in the Canadian Journal of Economics and 


Political Science. 


Dawson’s contribution, however, was not confined by the printed 
word. He was a great teacher, of undergraduates and of graduate 
students. He cajoled, indeed at times bullied, university administrators 
to increase the provision for study of the Government of Canada. By his 
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skill in the lecture room he communicated his enthusiasm to under- 
graduates: by his intelligent, forceful but kindly direction he developed a 
group of senior students who have added strength to the universities, and 
to the Civil Service, of Canada. His colleagues at Toronto will remember 
him as a source of intellectual stimulus and generous friendship. 
Vigorous, outspoken, a strong advocate of any cause he espoused, he 
was intensely loyal to the institutions in which he served and to his 
colleagues in those institutions. 


He received many honours. The Universities of New Brunswick and 
Dalhousie conferred on him honorary Doctorates of Law. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 1935. In 1945 he 
was President of the Canadian Political Science Association. In 1949 he 
was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. In 1943 he was appointed a 
Royal Commissioner to report on the rehabilitation and development of 
Nova Scotia. He served for many years on the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council and on the Board of Editors of the Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science. 


[V. W. Buapen. | 


CHEsTER MARTIN 
June 22, 1882 - April 3, 1958 


One of our outstanding Canadian historians of the last generation, 
Chester Martin had been President of the Canadian Historical Association 
as long ago as 1928. He was a graduate of the University of New 
Brunswick and, after studying as a Rhodes Scholar in Oxford, he worked 
from 1907 to 1909 in the Public Archives of Canada. In 1909 he became 
the first Professor of History in the University of Manitoba. Twenty 
years later he moved to Toronto where he was head of the Department of 
History from 1929 to his retirement in 1952. 


He early made his mark in Canadian history by a volume in 1916 on 
Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, which had been preceded in 1914 by a 
contribution to Volume XIX of Canada and its Provinces. In 1929 came 
one of his major works, Empire and Commonwealth. By this time he 
had settled down to what became the main theme of his study and writing, 
the development of the British American colonies through “responsible 
government” to Canadian nationhood. After his introduction to Simpson’s 
Athabaska Journal in 1938, the culmination of his life work came with 
his Foundations of Canadian Nationhood in 1955. 


All of his ‘writing was marked by the careful, precise and exhaustive 
use of original documents. “The achievement. of each of the major 
attributes of nationhood”, he wrote in the introduction to his last volume, 
“was the work of discerning men who have left behind them convincing 
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records of their work. Their motives and methods are now traceable 
with considerable certainty, not infrequently in correspondence which 
was both secret and confidential. An effort has been made to understand 
the task of these men on their own terms and to trace their work where 
possible in their own words.” This was a true description of his own 
work. His paragraphs are loaded with quotations from the relevant 
documents, and he was fond of seizing on a significant phrase and using 
it as a beacon in steering a course through an intricate study of develop- 
ing policy. His skill in this kind of writing as well as his learning makes 
his contribution to Canadian history a distinctive one. 


[Frank H. UNDERHILL. | 


JosepH Burr TYRRELL 
November 1, 1858 - August 26, 1957 


Joseph B. Tyrrell was raised in Weston, Ont., attended the Weston 
High School and later went to Upper Canada College. He received his 
B.A. in 1880 and M.A. in 1889 from the University of Toronto, and a 
B.Sc. from Victoria University in 1889. 


Advised by his doctor to lead an outdoor life because of weak lungs, 
he joined the Geological Survey in 1881 and remained with the Survey 
until 1898. From 1884-1886 he explored the geological formations north 
of Calgary and, in the course of his travels, he discovered large seams 
of coal, especially in the Drumheller region, and oil seepages near 
Edmonton. In addition, he came across a large dinosaur burying ground 


in the Red Deer Valley. 


Between 1887 and 1891 he surveyed northern and western Manitoba 
and the region around Lake Winnipeg. In 1893 and 1894 he made his 
famous and arduous crossings of the Barren Lands. Gifted with unusual 
patience, determination and physical vitality, Tyrrell was able to surmount 
difficulties and hardships which would have crushed a lesser man, and 
he succeeded in mapping a huge and relatively unexplored area. 


After leaving the Geological Survey, he spent several years as a 
mining engineer in the Klondike and, in later life, became President of 
the Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Company, which prospered under his 
management. The winner of many awards, including the Wollaston 
Medal, he was President of the Royal Canadian Institute from 1910-1913 
and of the Champlain Society from 1927-1932. 


He was the author of hundreds of articles, many of them of enduring 
scientific and historical importance. His geological findings and reports, 
particularly in the field of Pleistocene geology, are still famous. He edited 
Samuel Hearne’s A journey from Prince of Wales’s Fort in Hudson’s Bay 
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to the northern ocean in the years 1769, 1770, 1771 and 1772 (Toronto, 
1911) and Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor (Toronto, 1934). 
He was also the editor of Documents relating to the early history of 
Hudson Bay (Toronto, 1931) and of David Thompson’s narrative of his 
explorations in western America, 1784-1812 (Toronto, 1916). 


A member of the Canadian Historical Association since its founding 
in 1922 and a life-long student of Canadian history, he amassed a large 
library of historical books and was the donor of the Tyrrell Gold Medal, 
given annually by the Royal Society of Canada for the best historical 
work on Canada. 


[Ian C. WEEs. ] 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIETES AFFILIEES 


American Antiquarian Society, Salisbury St. & Park Ave., Worcester 5, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Sit New York 32. 

Antiquarian & Numismatic Society of Montreal, Chaten de Ramezay, Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical Ass’n, c/o Mrs. Vera Drury, Hon. Sec., Provincial 
Archives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical Ass’n, Victoria Section, c/o J. K. Nesbitt, Chairman, 
Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical Ass’n, West Kootenay Section, c/o Mrs. A. D. Turnbull, 
300 Kootenay Ave., Trail, B.C. 

Canadian Church Morel Society, c/o Canon A. R. Kelley, 4127 Wilson Ave., 
Montreal. 

Essex County Historical Ass’n, c/o N. F. Morrison, President, 1112 Chilver Rd. 
Windsor, Ont. 

Finnish Canadian Historical Society, Rev. L. T. Pikkusaari, Chairman, Copper Cliff, 
Ont. 

Kamloops Museum Ass’n, Mrs. David Arnott, Sec.-Treas., Seymour St., Kamloops, B.C. 

Lake St. Louis Historical Society, 164 Lakeshore Rd., D. M. Stewart, Pres., Pointe 
Claire, P.Q. 

Lennox & Addington Historical Society, Miss L. A. Woods, Sec.-Treas., Napanee, Ont. 

MacNab Historical Ass'n, Miss Hilda Ridley, Sec., P.O. Box 101, Sudbury, Ont. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society, Mr. G. T. Miller, Treas., 128 Edward St., Halifax, N.S. 

Okanagan Historical Society, c/o G. P. Bagnall, Treas., 3317 Coldstream Ave, 
Vernon, B.C. 

Ontario Historical Society, 206 Huron St., Toronto 5. 

Quebec Literary & Historical Society, c/o G. O. Bridge, Sec., Box 399, Quebec, P. Q. 

Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Ave., London, Eng. 

Saanich Pioneer’s Society, c/o R. E. Nimmo, Sec., Saanichton, B.C. 

La Société Historique de la Céte-du-Nord, Mgr René Bélanger, Président, 16, rue 
Buade, Québec. 

La Société Historique de la Céte-du-Sud, Collége de Sainte-Anne, c/o Léon Bélanger, 
prétre, Kamouraska, P.Q. 

La Société Historique Franco-Américaine, M. Vabbé Adrien Veretti, président, 
Suncook, N.H. 

La Société Historique du Nouvel-Ontario, c/o Rév. Père Lorenzo Cadieux, Université 
de Sudbury, Sudbury, Ont. 

La Société Historique de Québec, M. l'abbé Provost, secrétaire, Université Laval, 
Québec. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

La Société St-Jean-Baptiste, Georges Meyers, secrétaire, C.P. 186, Trois-Riviéres, P.Q. 

Toronto Civic Historical Committee, Old Fort York, Toronto 2B. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, c/o C. L. Lord, Director, 816 State St., Madison 6, 
Wisc. 

Wolverine Hobby & Historical Society, c/o A. M. Provick, Sec.-Treas., Hazelcliffe, Sask. 

V omen’s Wentworth Historical Society, c/o Mrs. J. G. Morrison, Treas., 9 Rockwood 
Place, Hamilton, Ont. 

York Pioneer & Historical Society, c/o A. G. Clarry, Pres., 37 Elmsthorpe Rd., 
Toronto 7. 
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(B) AFFILIATED LIBRARIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
BIBLIOTHEQUES ET AUTRES ORGANISATIONS AFFILIEES 


Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N.S. 

Alberta Provincial Library, Parliament Bldgs., Edmonton, Alta. 

American News Company, 131 Varick St., New York 13. 

Argosy Book Stores Inc., 116 East 59th St., New York 22. 

Assumption University Library, Windsor, Ont. 

Auckland University College Library, P.O. Box 2553, Auckland, N.Z. 

Bank of Canada, Research Dept., Ottawa. 

Bank of Nova Scotia Library, Dept. of Economics, Toronto. 

Brandon College Library, Brandon, Man. 

British Columbia Provincial Archives, Victoria. 

Brown University Library, Providence 12, R.I. 

Calgary Public Library, Calgary, Alta. 

Campbell River Elementary-Senior High School, Campbell River, B.C. 

Campion College Library, Regina. 

Canadian Temperance Federation, 11 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto 5. 

Carleton University Library, Ottawa. 

Clark University Library, 1 Downing St., Worcester 10, Mass. 

Clarke, Irwin & Co., 791 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto 10. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 

Collège de Lévis, La Bibliothèque, Lévis, P.Q. 

Collège de Montréal, 1931, rue Sherbrooke ouest, Montréal. 

Collège de Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatière, Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatière, P.Q. 

Collège de Saint-Jean-de-Brébeuf, 3200, chemin Sainte-Catherine, Montréal. 

Collège de Sainte-Marie, Les Archives, 1180, rue Bleury, Montréal. 

Columbia University Libraries, 535 West 114th St., New York 27. 

Co-operative Book Centre of Canada Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 28. 

Dalhousie University Library, Halifax. 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H. 

Dept. of External Affairs Library, East Block, Ottawa. 

Dept. of National Defence, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Detroit Historical Museum, Dept. of Social History, Detroit 2. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Duke University Library, Durham, N.C. 

Fraser Institute, Free Public Library, 3485 McTavish St., Montreal 2. 

Glenbow Foundation, 1202 — 6th St. S.W., Calgary. 

Hamilton Public Library, Main St. W., Hamilton. 

Hamilton Western Branch Library, 955 Main St. W., Hamilton. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Penn. 

Huntington Library & Art Gallery, Zone 15, San Marino, Calif. 

Huron College, R.R. 3, London, Ont. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Institute of Historical Research, University of London, London, Eng. 

John Hopkins University Library, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

King’s College Library, Strand, London W.C.2. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

London Public Library, London, Ont. 

Loyola College Library, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

La Maison Bellarmin, 25, rue Jarry ouest, Montréal 14. 

La Maison Provinciale des Clercs de Saint-Viateur, 1145, avenue Saint-Viateur, 
Outremont, Montréal. 

La Maison Saint-Joseph, Bibliothéque, 1800 est, boulevard Henri-Bourassa, Montréal. 

Manitoba Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 

McCord Museum, McGill University, Montreal. 
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McGill University Library, Montreal 2. 

McMaster University Library, Hamilton, Ont. 

Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Michigan State University Library, East Lansing, Mich. 

Midland Public Library, 224 Hugel Ave. W., Midland, Ont. 

Mount Allison University, Memorial Library, Sackville, N.B. 

National Film Board, 3255 Côte de Liesse Rd., Ville St. Laurent, P.Q. 

National Liberal Federation of Canada, 251 Cooper St., Ottawa. 

National Museum, Ottawa. 

National Parks Branch, Dept. of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 

New Brunswick Legislative Library, Fredericton, N.B. 

New York Public Library, 476 — 5th Ave., New York 18. 

New York State Library, Albany 1, N.Y. 

North Central Saskatchewan Regional Library, Prince Albert, Sask. 

North York Public Library, 5090 Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 

Oak Park Junior High School, Toronto 13. 

Ontario Dept. of Education, Secondary Education Branch, Toronto. 

Ontario Dept. of Planning & Development, Conservation Branch, 454 University 
Ave., Toronto. 

Ontario Dept. of Public Records and Archives, 14 Queen’s Park Crescent West, 
Toronto 5. 

Ontario Dept. of Travel and Publicity, 67 College St., Toronto. 

Ontario Legislative Library, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2. 

Ottawa Public Library, Ottawa. 

Peterborough Public Library, Peterborough, Ont. 

Pickering District High School, Pickering, Ont. 

Port Credit Secondary School, History Dept., Port Credit, Ont. 

Prince of Wales College Library, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 

Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 

Public Library Commission, North Central District, Prince George, B.C. 

Archives de la Province de Québec, Parc des Champs de Bataille, Québec. 

Québec Legislative Library, Parliament Bldgs., Québec. 

Québec Ministère des Terres et Forêts, Hôtel du Gouvernement, Québec. 

Queens University Library, Kingston. 

Regina College Library, University of Saskatchewan, Regina. 

Rhodes House Library, The Keeper, Oxford, Eng. 

Royal Bank of Canada Library, Head Office, Montreal. 

St. Catharines Public Library, St. Catharines, Ont. 

St. Francis Xavier University, The Library, Antigonish, N.S. 

Saint John Free Public Library, Saint John, N.B. 

Sarnia Collegiate Institute, Sarnia, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Legislative Library, Legislative Bldg., Regina. 

Saskatchewan Provincial Library, Legislative Bldg., Regina. 

School District No. 54, Smithers, B.C. 

Séminaire de Chicoutimi, La Bibliothéque, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Saint-Hyacinthe, Casier Postal 577, Saint-Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Saint-Jean, La Bibliothéque, Saint-Jean, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Saint-Joseph, La Bibliothéque, Mont-Laurier, Comté de Labelle, P.Q. 

Séminaire Sainte-Marie, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 

Séminaire de Sainte-Thérèse, La Bibliothèque, Sainte-Thérèse de Blainville. 

Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Library, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 5. 

State College of Washington Library, Technical Service Division, Pullman, Wash. 

State University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Sudbury High School Board, Sudbury, Ont. 

Sudbury Mining and Technical School, c/o Mr. J. R. Campbell, Sudbury, Ont. 

Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 
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Toronto Public Library, College & St. George Sts., Toronto 2B. 
United Church of Canada Archives, Victoria University, Toronto 5. 
Université de Montréal, Bibliothèque Centrale, Montréal. 

Université de Saint-Joseph, Saint-Joseph, N.B. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver, B.C. 

University of California Library, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles. 
University of California Library, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

University of Cincinnati Library, Ciacinnati 21, Ohio. 

University of Delaware, Memorial Library, Newark, Delaware. 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana, IL. 

University of London, Senate House, London W.C.1, Eng. 

University of Manitoba Library, Winnipeg, Man. 

University of Michigan, General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of New Brunswick Library, Fredericton, N.B. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon. 

University of Queensland Library, St. Lucia, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
University of Rochester, Rush Rhees Library, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
University of Saskatchewan Library, Saskatoon, Sask. 

University of Sydney, Fisher Library, Sydney, Australia. 

University of Toronto Library, Toronto 5. 

University of Washington Library, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Western Ontario Library, London, Ont. 

Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver 4, B.C. 

Victoria College Library, 3155 Richmond Rd., Victoria. 

Victoria University Library, Charles & Queen’s Park, Toronto 5. 
Wayne University Library, 456 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Webster Canadiana Library, The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Westmount Public Library, 4574 Sherbrooke St. W., Westmount 6, P.Q. 
Windsor Public Library, 434 Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Public Library, Winnipeg. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 


(C) LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 
In lists following, asterisk (*) indicates a former President of the Association. 


Barr, R. B. F. (Q.C.), 43 Admiral Road, Toronto 5. 

Bell, Winthrop, Chester, N.S. 

*Brown, G. W., University of Toronto, Toronto 5, 

*Burt, A. L., 1539 East River Terrace, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Burton, C. L., 136 Glen Rd., Toronto. 

Canada Packers Ltd., 2200 St. Clair Ave., Toronto 9. 

Chartier, Mgr Emile (P.D.), 605, rue Villeneuve, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Davidson, Edgar, 32 Thurlow Rd., Montreal. 

Dow, Miss Jessie, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 1228 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 
Fee, Norman, 712 Echo Drive, Ottawa. 

Glazebrook, G. de T., Dept. of External Affairs, Kast Block, Ottawa. 
Hudson’s Bay Company, P. A. Chester, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg. 
Graham, Gerald S., King’s College, Strand, London W.C.2. 

Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Rm. 153, The Senate, Ottawa. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27, Gray, Sask. 

*Lanctot, Gustave, 154 Daly Ave., Ottawa. 

*Landon, Fred, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

*Long, M. H., 11615 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton. 

*Lower, A. R. M., Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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Macdonald, Norman, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mackenzie, Donald R., 339 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 3. 
Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 70 Navy St. S., Oakville, Ont. 


Moir, J. S., Carleton University, Ottawa. 


Moore, Miss Kathleen V., 157 Harris Ave., London, Ont. 
Morgan, F. Cleveland, Morgan Trust Co., 1455 Union Ave., Montreal. 


Myers, Leslie P., 89 Durie St., Toronto 3. 


Peake, F. A., Anglican Theological C., 6050 Chancellor Blvd., Vancouver 8. 
Raymond, L’hon. D., Chambre 353, Le Sénat, Ottawa. 

Reford, Eric, 221 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 1. 

*Sage, W. N., 4687 — W. 4th Ave., Vancouver 8. 

Saunders, Richard M., Flavelle House, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
Scott, S. Morley, Dept. of External Affairs, East Block, Ottawa. 

Sifton, Victor, Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 

Somerville, Mrs. J. M., 230 Dovercourt Rd., Ottawa. 

*Soward, Fred H., Dept. of History, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
*Stacey, Col. C. P., Army Historical Section, Nepean St., Ottawa. 

Tombs, Guy, 1085 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

Tweed, T. W., Elm Grove Farm, R.R. 1, Palgrave, Ont. 

*Underhill, Frank H., Laurier House, Ottawa. 

Wilson, Hon. Cairine N., The Senate, Ottawa. 

Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 3. 


(D) ANNUAL MEMBERS — MEMBRES A L’ANNEE 


C. denotes College; U. denotes University. 


*Adair, E. R., 
Austin, Texas. 

Adams, Eric G., Suite 203, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto 1. 

Ainsworth, Thomas H., City Museum, 
401 Main St., Vancouver 4. 

Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie U., Halifax. 

Alcock, F. J., Curator, National Museum, 
Ottawa. 

Amtmann, Bernard, 750 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. R., 371 Claremont 
Ave., Westmount, P.Q. 

Anderson, Brig. W. A. B., Army Head- 
quarters, Ottawa. 

Archer, John H., 3078 Montague St., 

Regina. 

Arkin, N., 269 Fort St., Winnipeg. 

Arthur, Miss M. Elizabeth, 1726 Victoria 
Ave., Fort William, Ont. 

Atkinson, Wm. D., 586 Driveway, Ottawa. 

Aubrey, Roger, 8 Eastwood Place, East- 
view, Ont. 

Avakumovic, Ivan, Dept. of Pol. Science, 

U. of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Badanai, Hubert, M.P., 1717 McGregor 
Ave., Fort William, Ont. 

Bailey, Alfred, U. of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 
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Ballantyne, M. G., 470 St. Alexis St., 
Montreal 1. 

Banks, Miss Margaret A., 125 Clyde 
Ave., Toronto 12. 

Baudry, Rév. Pére René, c.s.c., 58, rue 
N.-D.-des-Champs, Paris (6°), France. 

Baudry, Ubalde, 38, rue des Patriotes, 
Sainte-Rose (Laval), P.Q. 

Beaumont, Miss Betty, Rm. 202, 2625 
Lonsdale Ave., North Vancouver. 

Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N.S. 

Bell, R. A. (Q.C.), M.P., R.R. 1, Britan- 
nia Heights, Ont. 

Benson, Miss L. R., The Library, U. of 
Western Ont., London. 

Berkhofer Jr., R. F., Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Best, Henry B. M., 1130 Ave. du Parc, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Bettson, G. E., 19 Cottonwood Dr., To- 
ronto 12. 

Bilsland, W. W., Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Bird, Will R., Box 503, Halifax. 

Black, Robert C., III, Dept. of History, 
Trinity C., Hartford 6, Conn. 

Blackley, F. D., U. of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 

Blakeley, Miss Phyllis R., Public Ar- 
chives of N.S., Halifax. 
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Bocking, D. H., 2226 Cumberland Ave. 
S., Saskatoon 17. 

Bois, H. C., St.-Bruno, Chambly, P.Q. 

Boland, Rey. F., Assumption U., 400 Hu- 
ron Line, Windsor, Ont. 

Bonar, J. C., 599 Lansdowne Ave., West- 
mount, P.Q. 

Bond, Maj. C. C. J., Army Historical 
Section, Ottawa. 

Bonenfant, Jean-Charles, Bibliothéque du 
Parlement, Québec. 

Boucher, Mrs. Margot, Public Archives, 
Ottawa 2. 

Boudreau, Joseph A., Dept. of History, 
U. of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Boulianne, Réal, 5703 First Ave., Rose- 
mount, Montreal. 

Bourque, Mlle Juliette, Public Archives, 
Ottawa 2. 

Bousquet, Denis, Faculté d’Histoire, U. 
d'Ottawa, Ottawa. 

Boutilier, Miss Helen R., Suite 106, 3416 
Oak St., Vancouver 9. 

Bowen, H. M., 302 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 

Bowsfield, Hartwell, Provincial Archivist, 
Provincial Archives, Winnipeg 1. 

Boyce, Gerald E., 174 Albert St., Belle- 
ville, Ont. 

Brady, Alexander, 273 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5. 

Bragdon, Chandler, 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Branscombe, Frederic R., 108-A Price- 
field Rd., Toronto 5. 

Brekke, E., 919 — 2nd St. N., Fargo, N.D. 

Britnell, G. E., U. of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Brouillette, Benoit, 535, avenue Viger, 
Montréal. 

Brown, Peter L., 327 — 5th Ave., Ottawa. 

Brown, Robert C., 20 Washington St., 
Livonia, N.Y. 

Bruce, Gordon, 93 Rykert Cres., To- 
ronto 17. 

*Bruchési, Jean, sous-secrétaire de la 
Province, Québec. 

Brunet, Michel, Faculté des Lettres, U. 
de Montréal, Montréal. 

Brunet, Pierre, Archives publiques, Ot- 
tawa. 

Brunsden, E. W., M.P., Rm. 616, House 
of Commons, Ottawa. 

Buckmaster, Miss Hilda, United Church 
Training School, 77 Charles St., To- 
ronto 5. 

Bundock, J. B., 182 Daniel Ave., Ottawa. 
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Burford, W. T., Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 78 Bank St., Ottawa. 

Burgess, Miss Lois, 67 Grove Ave., Ot- 
tawa. 

Burnet, Miss Jean, 273 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto. 

Buxton, George, 2063 Knightsbridge Rd., 
Ottawa 3. 

Cabana, Mgr Georges, Archevéque de 
Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Cairns, John C., Dept. of History, U. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Cappadocia, Ezio, Royal Military C., 
Kingston. 

Cardin, Hon. Lucien, House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 

Careless, J. M. S., Dept. of History, U. 
of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Carter, Miss Gwendolen M., Dept. of 
Gov’t., Smith C., Northampton, Mass. 

Carty, B., 160 Waverley St., Ottawa. 

Caty, J. J., Ross Mines, Holtyre, Ont. 

Celovsky, Boris, 41 Grove Ave., Ottawa 2. 

Chapman, J. K., U. of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

Charlebois, Conrad, 138, rue Maison- 
neuve, Hull, P.Q. 

Cherihue, O. R., 701 Commerce Bldg., 
640 West Hastings St., Vancouver 2. 

Chisholm, Roderick J., Stewart Bldg., 
Antigonish, N.S. 

Choate, Miss Bessie P., Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Vancouver. 

Chown, Gordon, M.P., 299 Yale Ave., 
Winnipeg 9, Man. 

Church, H. B., Orangeville, Ont. 

Ciasnocha, Bernard E., 2721 Lakeview 
Ave., Regina, Sask. 
Clark, George H., New Toronto Second- 
ary School, 18th St., New Toronto. 
Clark, L. C., Dept. of History, U. of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton. 

Clarke, Norman D., 62 Ross St., Barrie, 
Ont. 

Coats, R. H., 572 Manor Ave., Rockcliffe, 
Ottawa. 

Cohen, Maxwell, 1020 Pine Ave. W 
Montreal. 

Collard, R. R., 300 Royal Bank Bldg., 
Winnipeg. 

Collins, Ross W., 11124—84th Ave. 
Edmonton. 

Comeau, Roger, Public Archives, Ottawa- 

Conacher, J. B., Dept. of History, U. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Condon, Miss Catherine A., 70 College 
Ave., Ottawa. 
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Conway, John S., Dept. of History, U. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Cook, G. Ramsay, Dept. of History, Fla- 
velle House, U. of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Cooke, A. C., U. of British Columbia, 
Vancouver. 

Cooper, H. S., 114 Jackson St. W., Apt. 9, 
Hamilton. 

Cooper, J. I., McGill U., Montreal. 

Cooper, Stephen, P.O. Box 252, U. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Cornell, P. G., Acadia U., Wolfville, N.S. 

Cornett, Miss E. M., 51 Lake Shore Rd., 
Mimico, Ont. 

Coryell, Mrs. Warren R., Leskard, Ont. 

Cossette, Rev. Joseph, s.j., C. Saint-Ignace, 
2919, rue de Bellechasse, Montréal 36. 

Couse, G. S., Dept. of History, Carleton 
U., Ottawa. 

Coutts, CG. B., 2420 Fifth St. S.W., Cal- 
gary. 

Coverdale, Miss D., History Dept., Senior 
Coll. Inst., Elysian St., St. Thomas, Ont. 

Cowin, John E., Box 568, Haney, B.C. 

Coyne, James E., Bank of Canada, Ot- 
tawa. 

Craig, Gerald M., Dept. of History, U. 
of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Crean, J. G., 18 Balmuto St., Toronto. 

*Creighton, D. G., Dept. of History, U. 
of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Creighton, Thomas, 1286 West 26th Ave., 
Vancouver. 

Croteau, Lionel, Archives Publiques, Ot- 
tawa 2. 

Cruickshank, Miss Judith, 
chives, Ottawa 2. 

Cumming, Miss Mary, 9 Tennis Cres., 
Apt. A15, Toronto 6. 

Currie, A. W., 273 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 

Currie, R. G. S., 2308 Sandhurst Ave., 
Calgary. 

Cutbill, Lt. Col. E. W., Army Historical 
Section, Nepean St., Ottawa. 

Daly, Gerald M., Iroquois Falls H.LS., 
Iroquois Falls, Ont. 

Dandurand, Réy. Marcel, Séminaire, Val- 
leyfield, P.Q. 

Davies, Geoffrey O. B., U. of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Davies, R. A., 4559 Harvard Ave., Mont- 
real. 

Davis, Harold A., 29 Kingsbury Ave., 
Bradford, Mass. 

Davy, G. R., Dept. of Political Economy, 
U. of Alberta, Edmonton. 


Public Ar- 
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Delisle, Georges, Archives Publiques, 
Ottawa 2. 

Demers, M. l’abbé J.-U., 3605, rue de la 
Montagne, Montréal. 

D’Eschambault, Rév. Antoine, Presbytére 
St. Emile, Genthon, Man. 

Deshaies, Bruno, 7230, rue Musset, Ville- 
Saint-Michel, Montréal. 

Deutsch, John J., Dept. of Economics & 
Pol. Science, U. of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8. 

DeVolpi, Charles P., 109 Sunnyside Ave., 
Westmount, P.Q. 

Dexter, Grant, 170 Acacia Ave., Rock- 
cliffe, Ottawa. 

Dick, T. J. O., 24 Farnham Cres., Ot- 
tawa 2. 

Dobbin, R. L., 295 Reid St., 
borough, Ont. 

Dobie, Miss Edith, U. of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Dodson, Miss Edna, 3325 West 34th St., 
Vancouver 13. 

Douglas, H. T., 212 Rideau Terrace, 
Ottawa. 

Draper, H. L., Box 6, Haney, B.C. 

Drey, Walter, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10. 

Drouin, Gabriel, Institut Généalogique 
Drouin, 4184, rue St-Denis, Montréal. 

Drysdale, John A. W., M.P., Rm. 431, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Duff, Louis Blake, 18 King St., Welland, 
Ont. 


Peter- 


Dumas, Paul E., Archives Publiques, 
Ottawa 2. 
Eager, Miss Evelyn, 105 Travellers’ 


Block, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Easterbrook, W. T., 273 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5. 

Eastman, S. Mack, 203 “The Prince 
Charles”, 2776 Pine St., Vancouver 9. 

Eayrs, James, Dept. of Pol. Economy, 
U. of Toronto, 273 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 5. 

Eccles, W. J., U. of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Edwards, J. H., 75 Oakridge Drive, To- 
ronto 13. 

Edwards, W. A., 4384 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Apt. 3, Westmount, P.Q. 

Elliott, Mrs. H. A., 44 Strathcona Cres., 
Kingston. 

Eudes, Raymond, M.P., 1845 Prefontaine, 
Montreal. 

Fairclough, Hon. Ellen L., M.P., Minister 
of Citizenship & Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Fairley, Mrs. M. A., 90 Willcocks St., 
Toronto. 

Falconer, D. M., 2166 Ferndale Rd., 
Victoria. 

Fallis Jr., Lawrence S., 60111 Pontiac 
Trail, Wixom, Mich. 

Farmer, J. Dennison, 128 Durham St., 
Cobourg, Ont. 

Farnham, Wallace D., Dept. of History, 
U. of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Farr, D. M. L., Carleton U., Ottawa. 

Faucher, Albert, U. Laval, Québec. 

Faulkner, Paul L., 903 W. Taylor St., 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Ferguson, P. B. G., 641 Caledonia Rd., 
Toronto 10. 

Ferguson, W. K., 
London, Ont. 

Fergusson, C. Bruce, Public Archives of 
N.S., Halifax. 

*Fieldhouse, H. N., McGill U., Montreal. 

Firestone, O. J., 243 Springfield Rd., 
Ottawa 2. 

Flemington, Frank, The Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St. W., Toronto 2. 

Flenley, Ralph, Summerfield, Parkgate, 
Wirrall, Cheshire, Eng. 

Fleurent, Rev. Maurice, Séminaire de 
Nicolet, Nicolet, P.Q. 
Flower, Geo. E., Ontario C. of Educa- 
tion, 371 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5. 
Forsey, Eugene, 100 Argyle Ave., Ot- 
tawa 4. 

Fox, Paul W., 273 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 5. 

Fraser, Miss Barbara, Bryn Mawr C., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Fraser, D. G. L., Dept. of History, Acadia 
U., Wolfville, N.S. 

Fregault, Guy, 3275 ave. Lacombe, Mont- 
réal 26. 

French, Goldwin, McMaster U., Hamilton. 

Frind, Herbert O., Apt. 1110, Mulock 
Bldg., 105 Isabella St., Toronto. 

Froasts, Cecil S., 82 Gloucester St. 
Ottawa. 

Galarneau, Claude, U. Laval, Québec. 

Galbraith, John S., U. of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Gallagher, Edward J., 10573 Blossom 
Lake Drive, Largo, Florida. 

Gallagher, Paul, 3465 Durocher St. 
Montreal 18. 

Gammell, H. G., Box 220, Calgary. 

Gardner, L. M., Forest Insect 
Box 490, Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 
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Garner, John, 215 Waverley St., Ot- 
tawa 4. 

Gartz, Victor E., 1321 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal 25. 

Gates, Mrs. Paul W., Dept. of History, 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Gibbons, Alan O., 318 Lisgar Rd., Ot- 
tawa 2. 

Gibson, Frederick W., Queen’s U., 
Kingston. 

Gibson, James A., 211 Cunningham Ave., 
Ottawa. 

Gibson, Jim, 107 Hope River Rd., Chilli- 
wack, B.C. 

Gibson, Mrs. John A., 75 Garfield Ave., 
Toronto 7. 

Giguére, R.P. G. E., 1180, rue Bleury, 
Montréal. 
Glasford, Mrs. Ross, 
Ave., Toronto 5. 
Glass, Ogden, Bishop’s C. School, Len- 
noxville, P.Q. 

Glover, Richard G., U. of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. 

Gluek, A. G., History Dept., Michigan 
State U., East Lansing, Mich. 
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Goldenberg, H. Carl, 804 Dominion 
Square Bldg., Montreal. 

Goodsell, James Nelson, Village St. 
Millis, Mass. 


Gordon, H. Scott, Carleton U., Ottawa. 

Gordon, Robert S., Public Archives, Ot- 
tawa 2. - 

Gouin, Jacques, 59 Pharand Place, Hull, 
ie 


.Q. 

Graham, W. R., History Dept, U. of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Grantham, Ronald, Editorial Dept., Ot- 
tawa Citizen, Ottawa. 


Gravel, C. E., 3650 rue McTavish, 
Montréal. 
Gray, John, 60 Woodlawn Ave. W., 
Toronto. 


Gray, Mrs. Leslie R., Hillcrest Dr., 
R.R. 4, London, Ont. 

Griffiths, E. R. M., 3015 Sherbrooke, 
Apt. 302, Montreal. 

Guillet, Edwin C., 736 O’Connor Drive, 
Toronto 6. 

Guimond, Maj. Georges, Musée militaire, 
La Citadelle, Québec. 

Gundy, H. Pearson, Queen’s U., Kings- 
ton. 

Gwynne-Timothy, J. R. W., U. of Western 
Ontario, London. 

Hale, Richard W., 352 Hammond Sta 
Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 
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Hamil, Fred C., 831 Madison 
Birmingham, Mich. 

Hamilton, W. B., P.O. Box 159, Pug- 
wash, N.S. 

Hanrahanm lam Jaen Cass Bes 
2nd Ave., Vancouver. 
Harding, A. W., P.O. Box 4, Ancaster, 

Ont. 

Hardy, Lucien, C. Saint-Boniface, Saint- 
Boniface, Man. 

Harris & Partners Ltd., 55 Yonge St. 
Toronto 1. 

Harris, R. I, 609 Medical Arts Bldg., 
St. George St. at Bloor, Toronto. 

Harrison, Eric, 505 Annandale, Kingston. 

Harry, A. C., Barrister, c/o Majic, Pilo 
& Harry, Sault Ste Marie, Ont. 

*Harvey, D. C., Public Archives of N.S., 
Halifax. 

Hebert, Miss Lilianne, Public Archives, 
Ottawa 2. 

Hebert Jr., R. Jacques, 144 West 76th 
St., New York City, N.Y. 

Heick, W. H., Wallace St., Listowel, Ont. 

Heisler, J. P., Public Archives, Ottawa 2. 

Held, Charles H., 13117 Verovica Dr., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Henderson, George, Wilton, Ont. 

Herbert, J., 23 Wellington Place, Calgary. 

Herridge, Herbert W., M.P., Rm. 607, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 

Hertzman, Lewis, Dept. of 
Princeton U., Princeton, N.J. 

Hill, A. S. H., Richmond Hill, Ont. 

Hislop, Miss Edna, Canadian Telephone 
Employees Ass’n, Rm. 410, 77 York 
St., Toronto. 

Hitchins, Fred H., 140 Kenilworth St., 
Ottawa. 

Hitsman, J. MacKay, Dept. of National 
Defence, Ottawa. 

Hodgins, Bruce W., Dept. of History, 
Prince of Wales C., Charlottetown, 
PART 

Horn, Norman E., 387 Sunnyside Ave., 
Toronto 3. 

Houston, Miss M. Jean, U. of Toronto 
Press, Toronto 5. 

Howell, B. A., Ascott under Wychwood, 
Oxfordshire, Eng. 

Hoy, Col. C. N., D.S.0., c/o Roodekuil 
Estate, Box 11, P.O. Warmbaths, 
Transvaal, S.A. 

Hubbard, Robert H., National Gallery, 
Ottawa. 

Hume, R. D., P.O. Box 1285, Station 
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